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for the 
discussion 


Group leaders will find “ The Listener” 
of the greatest assistance when 
selecting and preparing subject- 
matter for discussion. 


Retaining the simple, friendly, every- 
day language of the microphone, “The 
Listener” prints the best of the broad- 
casts on current events, literature, art, 


music and drama, providing a rich,” 
inexhaustible supply of excellent 
material for talks and debates. 


~The Listener 


A BBC PUBLICATION EVERY THURSDAY 34d. 
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ARTISTS’ COLOURS 
AND MATERIALS * 


* The wide range of Winsor & Newton 
quality materials covers every need 
of the artist — whether in water 
colour, oils or gouache 
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Winsor & Newton Ltd., Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex 
Winsor & Newton Inc., 31 Unien Square West, New York, 3. 
Winsor & Newton (Pty) Ltd.,605 Wingello House, Sydney N.S.W. 
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SUMMING UP 


The .quarterly issue of the 16mm. 
e sound film SUMMING UP marks 
a new departure in the teaching of 


current events. 


Each issue recapitulates the main 
events of the previous three months. 
Issue No. 5 consisting of 2 reels, 
shows items under World Peace, 
World Recoveryand World Unity 


_ BRITISH INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS LTD. 
i assocution wie PATHE PICTURES 


MILL GREEN ROAD, MITCHAM, SURREY 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XX DECEMBER 1947 NUMBER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 
Annual Conference 


HE Institute’s war-time conferences showed, by the steady 

growth in the numbers attending, how vital a function the 
Annual Conferences are. The 1946 Conference had attracted 250 dele- 
gates. This year it was necessary to limit the numbers to 180. In 
accordance with the wishes of most members the pre-war practice of 
holding a residential conference was resumed, and, by the generosity 
of the Governing body of Christ Church, the Conference was held this 
year at Oxford. The customary difficulties of Conference organization 
were complicated by the issue, shortly before the delegates were due to 
assemble, of new rationing regulations. In spite of this, and due largely 
to the consideration of the staff of Christ Church and the kindliest of 
September weather, delegates enjoyed themselves. 

The Conference, the Institute’s twenty-first, assembled to discuss 
the problems of ‘The Individual in Contemporary Society’ and the 
contribution which adult education could make to a solution of those 
problems. The Conference had a full press, mostly favourable, though 
there was some criticism of the method of conference. This was a re- 
flection of the opinion expressed at the business meeting of the confer- 
ence, where various suggestions were made to help in bringing livelier 
discussion into the proceedings. The ideas put forward, on which 
there was considerable disagreement, ranged from the pre-printing of 
papers to the division of conference into small discussion groups. The - 
Executive Committee was asked to take these criticisms into con- 
sideration when planning the Institute’s next Conference. A further 
suggestion made was that regional conferences, to discuss the practical 
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application of the principles discussed at Conference, should be held. 
Here again there was a sharp division of opinion, and many delegates 
felt that sufficient agencies alreacy existed in the regions to give effect 
to this. 

One of the suggestions made on which agreement was complete 
was on the need for a full report of the Conference. This report, con- 
taining the six principal speeches, is now with the printers. Conference 
delegates and Institute members should shortly be receiving their 
copies. Further copies, at a price of 2s. each, may be ordered now. 
National Foundation for Adult Education 
At the Institute’s Conference the National Foundation was repre- 
sented both by its President, Principal Nicholson (who is, of course, a 
member of the Council of the Institute, and who chaired one of the 
sessions of the Conference), and by its Secretary, Mr Hutchinson. 
At the business meeting Mr Hutchinson was invited to comment on 
the work of the Foundation and its place in the adult education 
movement. Conference members welcomed the opportunity to clear 
the air of some of the confusion which apparently still exists as to the 
relations between the Foundation and the Institute. The Foundation’s 
first Annual Conference, to which we wish every success, has been 
arranged for February and is to be held at Buxton. 

Education in the Hospitals 

One of the most interesting pieces of work begun by the Institute 
before the war was that of the provision of cultural activities in hos- 
pitals. Among the hospitals in which this scheme met with success in 
1938-39 was St Ebba’s, a mental hospital situated at Epsom, and con- 
trolled by the London County Council. The short experience of the 
work there convinced a number of people that the provision of 
cultural activities in Mental Hospitals was a promising field of experi- 
ment. Physician and educationist could work together, it was felt, 
in a process of mental rehabilitation. Recently the Institute was offered 
a small grant by the London County Council to undertake the experi- 
mental provision of cultural activities in a group of mental hospitals 
(of which St Ebba’s is one). The grant is sufficient to cover the salary 
for one year of an organizer, and Mr David Lawley-Wakelin has been 
appointed to carry out the work. He has been set a formidable task. 
The hospitals with which he is concerned are six in number. The 
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hospitals vary greatly in the type of patients for which they are de- 
signed, in the nature and size of their buildings, and in their already 
existing provisions. In one of the hospitals at least a considerable 
variety of cultural activities exists, in others the field is virgin. The 
reports of the experiment will be awaited with interest. 

‘Social Service’ 

The December issue of Social Service, a quarterly survey published 
by the National Council of Social Service, is notable for an article by 
H. C. Dent on ‘Further Education’, and one by H. C. Shearman on 
the WEA. The article by Harold Shearman is a clear re-statement of 
the principles of the WEA. It is as well that these principles are con- 
stantly pronounced and especially so as the expanding horizons of 
adult education are bringing into the movement so many new workers. 
Mr Shearman deals with those critics of the WEA who assail it as 
maintaining a ‘too academic tradition’. “What counts,’ says Mr 
Shearman, ‘is the fact that subjects of real importance are discussed, 
not once or twice, but repeatedly, from many angles, over a period of 
weeks and years, in small groups, by people of a certain maturity of 
judgment, under trained and informed leadership, and in a completely 
free and democratic atmosphere. That is not a simple recipe: it includes 
many elements, all of which are important. It is to be noted that there 
is a difference between academic standards of intellectual integrity— 
on which the movement is insistent—and academic methods of 
teaching, which it has certainly not taken over unchanged.’ 

Mr Dent brings an invigoratingly objective mind to the problems of 
‘Further Education’. As with the article by Mr Shearman small justice 
can be done by quotation and readers of ADULT EDUCATION will prefer 
to read the statements in full. But one of Mr Dent’s points demands 
constant reiteration and consideration by all educationists, ‘No survey 
of Further Education,’ he says, ‘can be considered adequate which 
leaves out of consideration, or considers as of little account, the educa- 
tion which young men will receive compulsorily, and be offered on a 
voluntary basis, during their year of national service . . . Education in 
the national service year should be for men the link between their 
adolescent, that is their secondary education and the education they 
desire as adults. There is here a great field calling for research and 
experiment; and I only hope that full adyantage will be taken of it.’ 
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‘Volksbildung’ in the Russian Zone 
of Germany 
K. R. STADLER 


(A previous article by Mr Stadler, ‘Education for Democracy in Germany’, 
appeared in the September issue of ADULT EDUCATION. Mr Stadler was a 
member of a team of British adult educationists who visited the British 
zone in Germany in May and June. After the rest of the team had left for 
home Mr Stadler remained in Berlin. This article is based on material 
which he collected in Berlin—rD.) 


T is inevitable that among the many far-reaching innovations and 

structural changes which are taking place in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany today, adult education, too, is undergoing a development 
which tends to separate it increasingly from the Volkshochschulen in 
the Western Zones. Whereas in the West no uniform organizational 
structure exists, and the discussion on the relative merits of Zand and 
municipal People’s Colleges versus voluntary Volkshochschulvereine 
is still in full swing and many people even look askance at a proposal to 
protect the title Volkshochschule, the Soviet Zone is committed to a 
policy of educational uniformity and organizational centralism which, 
by incorporating adult education in the zonal and Land education 
systems and determining the curriculum and range of subjects taught, 
besides introducing political considerations, would appear to rob adult 
education of much that was distinctive and valuable in the period before 
1933. 

To a considerable extent, the leading men in German adult education 
in all zones are old colleagues of the days of the Weimar Republic, and 
they still meet occasionally at inter-zonal conferences though their 
work shows such divergences; the spontaneous growth of Volks- 
hochschulen of the old type which occurred all over Germany after the 
collapse in 1945 would seem to show that, given the same liberal 
approach to educational questions in all zones, no such schism would 
have developed. However, under the influence of the political and 
economic transformation of the Soviet Zone a new organizational 


foundation was required. ‘The education of the German people for 
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democracy, the elimination of Nazi and militarist ideologies, the training 
of democratic cadres for the economic, political and cultural reconstruc- 
tion of Germany cannot be achieved through individual and partial 
measures and cannot be left to voluntary effort, but demand a State 
organization centrally directed,’ says W. Richter. “The democratic 
development of public life in the Soviet Zone precluded all misgivings on 
the part of the working classes and the progressive intelligentsia about 
this work being now undertaken by the State... , misgivings which 
were only too justified in other parts and at other times.’ Prepared by 
the Central Administrative Board for Volksbildung in the Soviet Zone 
a ‘Statut der Volkshochschulen’ was made the legal basis of adult 
education by order of the Supreme Commander of the Russian 
Occupation Force dated January 21st, 1946, and it is claimed for it that 
it has already made the Volkshochschulen into an important factor in the 
democratic regeneration of the Zone by overcoming the ‘position of 
inferiority’ in the general educational scheme which, according to 
Richter, characterized adult education in Germany in the past, and still 
does in the Western Zones. 

But it is not only the organization of adult education which has under- 
gone a significant change; it is above all in its aims, its justification and 
content, where the new influences are most clearly discernible. In an 
article on ‘The Development of the Volkshochschule in Germany, etc.’ 
Alfred Lemnitz analyses the different phases through which adult 
education in Germany has passed: from the early philanthropical and 
emancipatory efforts through the struggle for political power to the 
apparent culmination of working class educational ambitions in the 
Weimar Republic, where the Volkshochschulen became the hotbeds of 
idealism, pacifism, and a ‘scientific e:‘zcticism’ by which he means the 
objective and informative treatment of political and philosophical 
subjects which, in his opinion, ought to have been taught from the 
Marxist standpoint with a view to rousing the students to political 
action. 

The new character of adult education in the Soviet Zone is the result 
of the profound social and political transformation. ‘Land reform, 
industrial reform, i.e. confiscation of the properties belonging to war 
criminals, decartelization and partial nationalization, the planning of 
economic recovery, support to co-operative production, and the 
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establishment of a new democratic administration—all this requires a 
great number of new officials from the ranks of the working classes and 
peasants. As these changes amount to a social revolution it is possible 
to achieve results only if there is the right political attitude towards 
the laws and conditions of social life. . . . 

‘The time of purely factual teaching is past . . . The social changes 
(which have taken place in the Soviet Zone) . . . give the Volkshoch- 
schule a particular social function. The time for philanthropical provision 
of culture for the working classes is past. . .. The middle classes must 
work their passage into their new social function if they do not want 
to be submerged. A new phase in the emancipatory cultural endeavours 
of the workers has begun, for the working class is at the helm of 
public life.’ 

That this orientation towards the working class and its claim to 
domination of the Volkshochschule is not confined to the Marxist 
spokesmen in adult education is shown by a paper read at a conference 
of Volkshochschule directors by Dr Schulze. While acknowledging 
the contribution which middle class and professional students can 
make to adult education and expressing his willingness to continue 
accepting them as students, he asserts that ‘the pedagogical and 
didactic orientation of the Volkshochschule must be, above all, towards 
the educationally under-privileged classes, and to serve them must 
remain the chief task of the Volkshochschule in the general educational 
system’. 

With adult education especially transformed to equip the working 
classes for their new role of leadership, certain consequences for adult 
education teachers are noted by Lemnitz: they must transmit their 
knowledge to their students in such a way that these derive both 
practical knowledge and an understanding of social relations. Until a 
body of teachers has arisen which is trained for its new tasks, men and 
women who are active in public life and possess adequate professional 
and political qualifications must be recruited as teachers. Elementary 
and secondary school-teachers can also be used, but they must seek to 
augment their particular specialism by a study of the social sciences. 
The present heterogeneous staffs at Volkshochschulen must be welded 
into teachers’ collectives, which should also pay attention to their own 
educational development. Finally, and less controversially, there should 
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be full-time tutors in adult education and more and better training for 
them, possibly in residential colleges—the same problems as are 
discussed in the Western Zones. 

Summing up, Lemnitz affirms that the Volkshochschule is not a 
transitory device for the needs of the moment; on the contrary, ‘it 
has to.play a great part in the process of [our] social and political 
revolution. New men must be recruited for public life, and must be 
prepared for their duties.’ 

The ‘Statut der Volkshochschule’ 

This summary of the ideas underlying the new structure of adult 
education in the Soviet Zone will make it easier for the reader to under- 
stand the actual provisions of the statutes of the Volkshochschule. They 
are significant for three main reasons, viz. an attempt to define the aims 
of adult education; an extreme centralism; and a high degree of political 
interference and control. The first paragraph reads: ‘Volkshochschulen 
will be established in the larger towns. Their task is to spread among 
adults and young people general, scientific and political knowledge; to 
contribute to the raising of the cultural and educational level; and to 
educate the people in the spirit of democracy, anti-Fascism and anti- 
militarism.’ It is interesting to compare this statement with the so-called 
‘Prerow formula’, a definition of aims and tasks of Volkshochschulen 
worked out in 1931 by representatives from all over Germany: 

(1) The Volkshochschule serves the further education of adults, 
especially those with an elementary and vocational education . . . and 
co-operates with all other agencies for the education of adults. 

(2) Its educational aim is to meet the need for the responsible 
co-operation of all citizens in the public, social and cultural life in 
our time. Its educational effect is the clarification and deepening of 
experiences, the transmission of proved facts, the encouragement of 
independent thinking and the use of creative talents. 

(3) As in other schools, instruction is the main object. An ordered 
exposition of the subjects taught is aimed at as far as the voluntary 
principle and the special nature of evening studies allows. 

(4) The curriculum is determined by the experiences and needs of 
the students resulting from their social position and from regional and 
local conditions. . . . 

Even allowing for the obligatory political tags, it must be admitted 
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that the 1946 statement is an inadequate and bureaucratic formula 
compared with the warm humanism of the Weimar document. 

No fewer than eight of the nineteen paragraphs deal with the 
organization, finance and control of the Volkshochschulen by zonal and 
Land governments: all adult education is under the Central Adminis- 
trative Board for People’s Education (DVFV) which is controlled by 
the Soviet Military Administration; the DVFV decides on the cur- 
riculum for Volkshochschulen in the zone, and it confirms the appoint- 
ment of directors. The Ministries of Education of the Lands and 
provinces in the zone establish and supervise the work of the schools, 
appoint lecturers (particulars of whom have to be sent to DVFV—in 
duplicate!) and arbitrate in cases of disagreement between director and 
staff. The towns are responsible for the maintenance of the Volkshoch- 
schule—but the fees which students have to pay are to be determined by 
the DVFV. Some of this would seem to be bureaucracy gone mad, 
and Dr Schulze at the conference mentioned above felt obliged to deal 
with one unnecessary difficulty: the zonal curriculum which is binding 
on all schools. He admitted that, after all, much of adult education 
received its special colour and character from local influences and 
talent. Not always can tutors be found whose qualifications fit into a 
national plan, and good tutors with a valuable specialism outside the 
plan cannot be invited to teach; students’ wishes, too, cannot always be 
considered if they do not happen to coincide with the plan laid down in 
Berlin. He was able to announce a concession: that the zonal curriculum 
was to be treated as a frame within which a certain amount of specializa- 
tion in some aspects, and more summary treatment of others was 
allowed; ‘the plan, or part of the plan, but nothing but the plan’. 
Answering the question which must have been in the minds of his 
audience why there had to be a central curriculum at all, he displayed a 
strange preference for conformity: ‘Look around you—everyone has 
different conceptions of what culture is, everyone holds his own 
private opinion on the purpose of life and its fulfilment. If we were 
to make this diversity the basis of our work at a time like this which is 
still groping for a philosophy, our work could not be performed as the 
public duty it is.’ (It is significant that Berlin with a statute of its own 
operative in all four Allied sectors and showing traces of Russian 
influence—it, too, seeks to destroy ‘Nazi, militaristic, and imperialistic 
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ideologies’—has eschewed restrictionist tendencies and has drawn up a 
comprehensive list of subjects which can be studied at its Volkshoch- 
schulen.) 

However, the most revolutionary features of the Statut are those 
that make the Volkshochschule the arena of political influences, the 
hunting ground for political zealots. Each director is assisted and 
advised by a Dozentenrat, a teachers’ council which is enlarged by the 
inclusion of representatives of voluntary bodies: 

(15) to guarantee the active participation of the anti-Fascist organiza- 
tions and their ideological influence in the work of the Volkshochschulen, 
they have permanent representation on the teachers’ council. Voluntary 
bodies are: ‘the democratic anti-Fascist parties’, the TU Federation, 
the Youth Committee, the Women’s Committee, and the ‘Cultural 
League for the Democratic Regeneration of Germany’—the last a 
Communist Front organization, the Women’s and Youth Committees 
and the TUs Communist-dominated, and the ‘democratic anti-Fascist 
parties’ very much the Soviet-sponsored SED; these delegates 
should, if possible, be students at the Volkshochschule. Recruitment of 
students is to be encouraged by the democratic organizations, and 
special classes are to be arranged for their members (paragraph 9). In 
addition to the advice which these delegates will tender to the director 
and staff, there are also the class secretaries who meet as a separate body 
but can move resolutions in the teachers’ council. As for the lecturers, 
no one may teach who has ever been a member of the Nazi Party or one 
of its subsidiaries, nor are persons admitted whose ‘political, scholastic 
or professional activities in the past or in the present offer no guarantee 
for a democratic, anti-Fascist and anti-militarist attitude’. 

_ All this can—and does—mean one thing only: that in place of the 
general purposiveness of modern adult education to which most of us 
would agree, politics permeate the teaching of all subjects in the Soviet 
Zone’s Volkshochschulen and everything is made subservient to the 
needs of the social upheaval which is taking place there now. A new 
order of society needs a new type of school for adults as well as for 
children, and as the upbringing of a generation which is imbued with 
the new spirit takes too long to be of immediate use, it would seem that 
at least as much effort is devoted to the Volkshochschulen as to the 
universities. Officials and supporters of the new line in adult education 
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in the Soviet Zone—not all of them Communists—make no bones 
about their conviction that the Volkshochschulen in the Western Zones 
are, at best, a petty-bourgeois luxury which Germany cannot afford 
today, or, at the worst, breeding-grounds of a ‘reactionary’ educational 
—and political—system. There would indeed seem to be a cleavage 
between the educational policies of the two halves of Germany, and it 
will be interesting to watch whether Berlin, under quadripartite control 
and absorbing ideas and influences from both East and West, can work 
out a synthesis of two systems both of which contain features that are 
good and worth developing. 


The Dunblane Conference 


HE second post-war Conference of the Scottish Branch was 

held at Dunblane on October 4th and 5th. Synopses of the 
addresses are given below. The theme of the Conference was “The Place 
of Adult Education in the Further Education Scheme’. The object of 
the Conference was to explore the relationships of the statutory and 
voluntary organizations in the implementation of the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1945, and to re-examine the content and methods of 
adult education. The general trend of the discussion was that, while the 
LEAs must control the finance of adult education, were responsible 
for carrying out the provisions of the Act, and should directly pro- 
vide adult education services themselves, advances in Scotland could 
not be achieved without the further development of University Extra- 
Mural Departments. Close co-operation between the LEAs, the 
universities and the voluntary organizations such as the WEA was 
regarded as essential. At the informal session LEA speakers emphasized 
that any sound scheme would receive their whole-hearted financial 
and administrative backing. The address by the warden of the Wedg- 
wood Memorial College was regarded as particularly apt in view of 
the possibility that Newbattle Abbey College may again be made 


. available for civilian adult education in Scotland. 


Two-thirds of the LEAs were represented and all the other organ- 


izations concerned with adult education sent delegates. There were a 
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hundred members of the Conference. The secretary reported that half 
of the LEAs were now corporate members of the branch as were 
three of the universities and all the other organizations eligible for 
membership. At the annual general meeting the branch was fortunate 
in having its committee strengthened by the election of Professor 
C. A. C. Campbell of Glasgow University, Professor John Macmurray 
of Edinburgh, Mr A. C. Marshall, Director of Education for Clack- 
mannanshire and Mr W. D. Stewart, Chairman of the Scottish Tutors’ 
Association. Cc. K. 


Education Authorities and Further 
Education 


(Summary of the address by W. D. RITCHIE, M.A., Director of 
Education for Selkirkshire) 


URTHER Education’ is another new term. We are not, how- 
ever, to suppose that by inventing a new name we are creating a 
new fact. It is a friendly expression with an ironic flavour: ‘we have 
already walked so far, let us now walk further’. Unfortunately many 
after leaving school have no desire to educate themselves further, and 
some have since leaving school lost much of what they then had. The 
term ‘Further Education’ is more capable of negative than positive 
definition: it is not primary, not secondary, apparently not university 
or training college or higher technical education. It may be serious or 
entertainment, vocational or cultural, physical or mental, for lads or 
girls, young men or women, the middle-aged or the old; anything from 
Plato to a dartboard or from netball to builders’ quantities. Yet it is 
not a mere residue. It is a necessary part of the provision arising from 
two of the most important principles of the Education (Scotland) Act 
1945: (a) education is for everybody, for all interests, for all talents, 
and (4) education is a lifelong process. These may appear to be thread- 
bare statements; but important ideas are often prisoned in platitudes, 
and moreover we have in this Act adequate power to turn principles 
into practice. 
When a pedestrian is hit by a motor car, he hes perhaps been ‘taught 
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a lesson’. This indeed is a memorable part of his education, if it is true 
that education is everything that happens to you. Much of what is 
called experience is of this passive kind—waiting till something hiis 
you, then, if you can, deciding that it won’t happen again. Such 
experience however is not education, but merely time that has been 
lived through; and being the narrow experience of one individual, it 
must develop into a rigid pattern which may make him more careful, 
but not wiser. Education is the sum of active experiences which one 
has achieved for oneself and the capacity to absorb the active experi- 
ences of others. Inequality of talent is not, and need not be, the main 
reason why so marty avoid the search for new experiences. The main 
reason is that so many live normally below their own mental level— 
‘Thought starving in the midst of plenty.’ Even in a typical adult 
education audience, which is to some extent selective, the percentage 
who are listening consecutively and retain the main ideas of a lecture 
is not large. It is the struggle, the effort, the continuous exercise of 
mental muscles, that makes it possible for an individual to obtain com- 
plete profit from adult education. Even those who re-start the serious 
study after an interruption of years can seldom avoid feeling and show- 
ing awkwardness: they have lost something that they can never regain. 
Once the mental ‘muscles’ (like the physical muscles, as has been found in 
orthopaedic work) become gradually stiffened through lack of con- 
tinuous exercise, they may at a later stage be to some extent slackened 
but can never regain their original suppleness. This is a fact of great 
social and international significance. We have, potentially, gifts of 
clear thought, supple language and understanding of the minds and 
emotions of others; yet we fail to bridge the gap between man and man, 
nation and nation. Blake says that ‘the cistern contains, the fountain 
overflows’; and that you may expect ‘poison of stagnant water’. The 
running water remains sweet, but the standing water breeds ‘reptiles 
of the mind’. A mind that is inert, passive and incapable of full func- 
tioning becomes a den of inhibitions, frustrations, fears, jealousies and 
other psychological monsters, leading finally to intolerance, hate and 
conflict, instead of the insight, kindliness and tolerance that flow from 
a mind fully receptive and active. 

What explanation can be given for the yawning gap between the 
need, that is the potential demand, and the actual demand? Education 
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has been regarded as an ‘accomplishment’ rather than an ever- 
developing process. There has been too easy satisfaction with limited 
objectives such as a school certificate or university graduation: the 
milestone has been mistaken for journey’s end. The giving of names 
to different stages—nursery, primary, secondary, technical, university, 
‘adult—has fostered the delusion that they are different kinds of educa- 
tion, instead of parts of a single process of development. We have not 
~ realized how closely learning and teaching are associated: you can’t 
teach for a lifetime on an intellectual capital collected by the time you 
are 22 years old. Nor have we sufficiently stressed the emotional ele- 
ment in the contact between inspired teacher and eager pupil—‘For I 
was flax and he was flames of fire.’ But above all it appears that the 
smallness of the percentage of people actively engaged in adult studies 
is due to fundamentally wrong methods in the primary school. For 
many adolescents and adults something essential has already been 
destroyed, that makes the further education of which they were natur- 
ally capable impossible for some and very difficult for many. Instead 
of developing appetite, school education has very often created 
satiety or even distaste. Activity, curiosity and initiative are typical 
qualities of the young child, while school education is still too much 
associated with passivity, unwanted information and docility; and 
these typical qualities, if not destroyed, may be perverted into anti- 
social channels. Our traditional school methods tend to produce an 
‘underground movement’ in the class, with dual standards of conduct 
which have an obvious repercussion in industrial life. So the most 
important thing I have to tell you is that the future of adult education 
depends on a new outlook and new methods in the primary schools. 

The recent Education Act does not define Further Education. It 
states precisely what Primary Education means, and Secondary Educa- 
tion means, but only what Further Education includes. Even in its 
statement of inclusions the Act is by no means logical, as there is over- 
lapping between the divisions. This untidiness, due to historical reasons, 
is perhaps not to be seriously condemned. The important point is that 
as regards Further Education the Act has vast possibilities, and 
education authorities have powers limited only by the need to secure 
official approval of their schemes. New names do not of course 
necessarily bring with them new facts. The former facts—continuation 
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classes, adult classes and the youth service are still with us; and the new 
colleges are still some distance away. But the opportunity does occur 
for reconsidering the best way in which this whole field of Further 
Education can be divided for practical and administrative purposes. 
We could divide it into voluntary and compulsory; vocational and 
cultural; physical and mental; formal and informal. But for reasons to 
which space cannot be devoted here, it is suggested that all these are 
much less valuable than the broad division between adolescent and 
adult. 

This division while not clear or absolute is practical and useful. 
There is real distinction between immaturity and maturity. Adoles- 
cence is essentially a training period, whether inside or outside school. 
It is characterized by a growing sense of freedom and often of rebellion. 
While young people are gregarious and have strong social instincts, 
neither leadership nor purpose are fully developed. As a social unit the 
gang has no self-continuing capacity, but grows older with its indi- 
vidual members. Adolescents, while highly capable of training, need a 
certain amount of careful handling and leadership and organization 
from outside. They also usually need financial help as well.as suitable 
buildings and playing fields. They are however not completely satis- 
fied with amusement; and when properly guided are found to desire 
and to be capable of the acceptance of burdens and responsibilities. 
Much development in this field is at present being undertaken by 
Local Authorities and voluntary organizations with the encourage- 
ment of Central Departments. In leaving the adolescent stage we may 
note that there is even some danger that Further Education may be 
regarded as mainly adolescent education. 

We shall therefore devote our remaining space to summarizing the 
main responsibilities of Education Authorities in the field of adult 
education. Opportunity must be given not only to the few but to the 
many. In Scotland there is a much narrower field even than in England 
for the frustrated university type—though these should receive in- 
creased help and encouragement. It is however necessary to cater for 
a great variety of interests at different levels of all types. From free 
associations of individuals with local or national organizations will 
come a good deal of ‘demand’ and guidance.,There is however always 
a large public beyond these associations, interested in special activities, 
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but not corporately articulate. It seems important that the needs of 
such people should be made clear to themselves by a widespread 
publicity and information service, and by appointing trained organ- 
izers. An Education Authority should be ready to provide instructors, 
lecturers, books, premises, playing fields, hostels and residential 
accommodation. They should include handicrafts, music, stagecraft 
and physical education both in formal classes and informal groups. 
They should encourage people with similar interests to do things to- 
gether and to bring them to a point, whether in exhibition, concert or 
play. 

Above all they should recognize that discussion is important, and 
that it requires a basis of knowledge, whether in lectures, books or 
wireless talks. They should encourage the coming together in Dis- 
cussion groups of people of different age, sex, training, environment, 
occupation and even nationality, getting people to move easily in the 
dangerous country of ideas, and converting the armed frontiers 
between hostile minds into a 49th parallel. It is a matter of particular 
regret that the BBC should have chosen this unfortunate moment for 
the suspension of the organization of wireless Discussion Groups; it is 
to be hoped that the experimental period promised by the Director- 
General will fructify into a wider and more useful scheme than the 
previous meagre provision: 

The need for suitable accommodation always requires emphasis— 
comfortable seating, adequate lighting, cheerful surroundings, and if 
possible a canteen; and ultimately the planning of special functional 
buildings. They should recognize that the typical subjects of adult 
education are those which are associated with experience of life and 
where people feel more or less equal to one another. Among such sub- 
jects we would give high place to science considered as a ‘humanity’, 
where students will.on the one hand not merely gape at wonders, nor 
on the other get lost in detailed research; but will understand enough of 
modern scientific development to value and criticize the result. 

Leaders and organizers should in the best sense be men of the world: 
friendly people with wide contacts and awakened intelligence, anxious 
to help rather to run things, willing to stand back and allow. people 


. to manage their own show jin their own way. 


Authorities should also have a new conception of Adult Residential 
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Schools, where study and holiday and social life can be combined i in 
week-ends, weeks or long periods. 

Since so much money must needs be spent on the ploughing and 
sowing which we call Primary and Secondary Education, surely 
reasonable provision can be made for the ingathering of the harvest 
which is represented by adult education. ~ 


The Scottish Universities and Adult 


Education 


(Synopsis of the address given by Professor C. A. C. CAMPBELL, 
Chairman of Gi:sgow University Extra-Mural Committee) 


E shall perhaps most easily move towards the heart of our 
. problem if we begin by asking why the Scottish universities 
should play any part in the future of adult education. 

(a) Historical considerations are not negligible. Universities, in 
partnership with the WEA, were the pioneers of adult education. In- 
evitably they have accumulated, over the past forty years especially, 
large stores of valuable experience—deposited for the most part in the 
Extra-Mural Departments of the universities of England and Wales— 
of which it would be folly for the ‘movement’ in Scotland not to avail 
itself to the full. There could be reason for discontinuing the historical 
connection only if the nature. of universities, or the nature of adult 
education, had radically altered. And this has not in fact happened. 

(6) Universities in their normal work are accustomed to dealing with 
‘adult’ students. Though there are important differences in the two 
kinds of adult student, it may be expected that universities will find 
it easier to adopt the right psychological approach in adult education 
than bodies naturally habituated to thinking in terms of pupils under 
eighteen. 

(c) The universities do still enjoy a high prestige with the ‘clientele’ 
for adult education. Although this is perhaps especially true of Scot- 
land, Scotland has been slowest to capitalize the asset. Suspicion of the 
universities on the part of the worker seems largely a thing of the past. 
When one hears now of a section of the workers ‘distrusting’ the 
universities, it usually turns out to be a case, not of not trusting the 
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universities to be objective, but of not trusting them to be communist! 
In general the universities are accepted as guarantors of objectivity as 
well as of high standards in adult education. 

(d) But much the most important reason for full participation by 
the universities is that the subjects which chiefly attract the serious 
adult education student are the subjects which throw special light 
on human nature and human relationships—Psychology, Economics, 
Politics, the social and philosophical sciences generally. These are 
university subjects par excellence; and the natural body to administer 
courses on them is a body on which those accustomed to deal with 
such subjects are strongly represented. For ‘administration’ should 
not be a mere matter of office routine. There should be informed super- 
vision of the courses, with close liaison and frequent consultation 
between the officers of the administering body and the tutors— 
particularly where tutors are relatively inexperienced in adult education 
work. 

Weare now ina position to ask what part the universities should play 
in adult education. Obviously they cannot cover the whole field. So far 
as class administration is concerned, they must concentrate on that 
section of the field in which they have special qualifications. In the main 
they should limit themselves to classes of the type referred to above, 
on subjects taught in universities but not in schools, leaving other 
types of class to LEAs. But the distinction should not be pressed too 
rigidly. Even on university subjects it would not be possible, even were 
it desirable, for the universities to administer a// classes. They will be 
best to devote themselves to the longer, more systematic courses on 
these subjects. Again, some subjects common to schools and univer- 
sities, such as literature, history, and natural science, are amenable to 
a ‘philosophical’ treatment not appropriate to school teaching but very 
appropriate in adult education. There might well be certain courses 
of that character conducted under the auspices of University Extra- 

Mural Committees. 

_ Aboveall, there is the 3-year Tutorial Class, which has always been 
regarded, irrespective of subject, as rather specially the province of 
the universities, since in it students aspire to (and often attain) a good 
university quality of performance. Scotland’s record in this type of 
class (so widely acclaimed in England and Wales as the greatest 
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achievement of the adult education movement) is deplorable. In 1938- 
39 there were in England and Wales 779 Tutorial classes, in Scotland, 
4—and each of these 4 suspect on ground of numbers! It is difficult 
not to see a close connection between this Scottish apathy towards the 
Tutorial type of class and the comparative weakness of the Scottish 
universities in the field of adult education. It would be insulting to 
Scotland to suppose that no potential demand exists: and Glasgow 
experiments with the tutorial class during the last 4 years suggest that 
there is really no great difficulty in making the potential demand 
actual. Glasgow will this year run 8 such classes. 

It is hard to overestimate the importance of catering adequately for 
the (admittedly small) minority of students prepared to undertake the 
exacting work of the 3-year tutorial class. They are the natural leaders 
in our democratic community—the vigorous few who decline to be 
the mere creatures of their environment and insist upon being rather 
its creators. The health of ‘public opinion’-—which they do so much 
to mould—depends enormously upon these men and women achieving 
well-disciplined minds with a firm grip upon first principles and a 
broad basis for their critical judgments. 

The vital need for multiplying tutorial classes is one good reason 
(among many) why universities should maintain permanent staffs of 
full-time adult education tutors. The part-time tutor will always be 
required; but it is unfair to the universities, to the tutors themselves, 
and to adult education, to allow full-time intra-mural teachers to engage 
in heavy extra-mural duties. The adult education work of the Scottish 
universities can have no sound basis until each has its full-fledged 
department of Extra-Mural Studies, with director, staff, and offices. 
Only then will adult education have the status it ought to have within 
and without the universities. Only then will a sufficient volume of 
thought be constantly directed to the solution of old and new problems 
in this vast and still largely unexplored territory. 

Furthermore, the universities must not neglect their obligations to- 
wards the remoter rural communities within their ‘sphere of influence’. 
These obligations cannot be discharged without a full-time staff, from 
which ‘residential’ tutors can be detailed to organize and develop the 
more ‘liberal’ type of adult education—at present virtually non- 
existent in many areas. 
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Why has so little of all this been so far done? Quite obviously the 
chief reason is financial. In Scotland the LEAs have been, and they still 
are, the only bodies with direct access to adult education Government 
grants. But there is a solution, if the LEAs and the universities will 
accept it. It lies in the ‘agency’ principle, according to which LEAs 
appoint universities as their agents for the administration of those types 
of class with which the universities are specially qualified to deal— 
maintaining the degree of supervision which is their right and duty, 
formally through a small liaison committee, and informally through 
close personal contact between the responsible officers of the respective 
bodies. LEAs can then draw the appropriate grant for the classes and 
make it available to the university extra-mural committee for the part- 
payment of tutors and other expenses. Agreement upon such a scheme 
between the corporation and the University of Glasgow has resulted in 
a great expansion of the Extra-Mural Committee’s work in that city— 
from 17 classes in 1945-46 to 52 classes in 1947-48. The great majority 
of the 35 new classes are really new—not ‘transfers’ from the LEA. 

Close co-operation with the WEA is taken for granted in all that 
has been said. This is not the place to deal with the indispensable role 
of the WEA, but I wish to express in concluding my firm conviction 
that co-operation on the basis of agreed differentiation of functions 
between LEA, WEA, and university is the one key to the future 
progress of adult education in Scotland. 


The Importance of V oluntary Effort 
in Adult Education 


(Synopsis of the address by Professor JOHN MACMURRAY) 


PEAKING on behalf of the voluntary bodies, Professor Mac- 

murray maintained that no one who had an inkling of the magnitude 
and complexity of the task of adult education could fail to realize that 
every available agency was urgently needed. The question was how 
best they could share the work between them. The proper field for the 
voluntary bodies was that of experimént and field research; since both 
the public authorities and the universities were hampered ws their 
other responsibilities. 
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He went on to contend that the need for experiment and research 
in adult education was overwhelming. The education of adults could 
not be carried on by the methods and under the conditions suitable 


for the training of children or adolescents. Yet we assumed that the . 


university lecture system was all that was needed. In our educational 


system the universities were the weakest link. They were failing in 


their major task—to act as cultural centres in and for contemporary 
life. The synthesis of advancing knowledge, which must form the 
basis of a living culture, was not provided for. The lecture system 
was the weakest part of university teaching method, and it worked at 
all only because it was compensated by the continuous community life 
of the university. Applied to adult education without such compensation 
it could not be expected to produce satisfactory results. 

Professor Macmurray maintained that all education, but adult 
education in particular, depended upon a community life of which it 
formed an integral part. Schools and universities provided this by 
their very nature. It was the unnoticed secret of their success, as it was, 
for instance, of the Danish system of adult schools, and of our own 
summer schools. He illustrated his point by reference to the Peckham 
Health Centre, which had formed a community for the purpose of 
medical research, and had become, unintentionally one of the most 
interesting and successful agents of adult education in our time. 
Perhaps we might find a means of linking the development of adult 


_ education with the development of community centres. This was one - 


way in which it might be integrated with an adult community life. 


Residential Colleges and Adult Education 


Somer of the address by J. O. N. VICKERS, Warden of Wedgwood 
Memorial College) 


HE Ministry of Education pamphlet, Further Education, states 
‘Opportunities for residential education, whether for adults or 
for young people, have special values of their own which make it 
very desirable that they should be included in schemes for further 
_ education’. What are these special values? 
Firstly, the residential college can play a big part in drawing in to 
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adult education valuable people who would never have come in any 
other way. This is largely because of the different atmosphere and— 
let’s be frank—the different material conditions. Clearly it is much 
easier to operate in the relatively comfortable and cheerful surround- 
ings of a residential college than in the type of God-forsaken class- 
room in which the average WEA class has to meet. The fact that stu- 
dents and tutors do not have to queue for the last bus after a mere two 
hours together is in itself of no small value. The experience of the 

‘Army Formation Colleges seem to have demonstrated this point— 
that residential education is often the best way to begin. 

And if the residential college can do much for the newcomer, it can 
do much more for the enthusiast—the natural student or the natural 
leader. As well as the negative advantage that no one has to dash away 
(unless they want to!) there is the positive asset that it provides books 
and periodicals to browse about in and vital, above all, for working- 
class students, the peace and quiet in which to do it. It’s one thing to 
work at Edinburgh or Oxford Universities, but if you work in Coat-. 
bridge or Stoke-on-Trent you find that the phrase ‘I can’t hear myself 
think’ is no mere figure of speech. However, there is something more 
important than quiet. To reverse the old saying: ‘Silence is silver and 
speech is golden’. It is a provision of education that students learn more 
from each other than from the best of tutors. What one learns from a 
good tutor is valuable, but what one learns from a good fellow-student 
is invaluable. 

There are three main possibilities for residential education: (a) 
Week-end schools, (4) short courses, (c) long courses, probably of 
one year. 

The week-end course has clearly the greatest possibility of drawing 
in new students who, for whatever reason, have not been atténding the 
normal type of evening class. This is generally done through a week- 
end school in co-operation with a particular organization—we have 
had them with youth clubs, trade unions, a co-operative and a film 
society, professional clubs, and so on—where the correct atmosphere 
is, so to speak, ‘prefabricated’, in that all the students know each other 
or at least have a common background. 

The other type of week-end is the one to which I have already 
referred—that is, a serious piece of work at a fairly intensive level, 
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something like a miniature summer school. Sometimes these take a 
particular subject which begins and ends at the week-end, and the stu- 
dents are drawn from the different classes studying the same subject 
in the area. Sometimes six week-ends are linked together and the scope 
is wider. Such week-ends fulfil three principal functions. First, it 
gives them the chance to do intensive work in a way that is difficult 
at home. Secondly, it gives them a chance to hear an outside lecturer 
with possibly a different point of view than that of their tutor. Thirdly, 
and this is the most important, by bringing together the keenest students 
from a number of different classes it makes possible the ‘cross fertiliza- 
tion’ which is the essence of real education. I make no apology for 
spending so long on the week-end school. To my mind far from being 
a ‘lower form of life’, it is the base on which the whole pyramid of 
residential education rests. 

Second, comes the short course. Here I cannot see the point of 
abstruse academic discussion as to whether a week, a fortnight or a 
month is the best. Clearly a month is better than a fortnight, as a 
fortnight is better than a week. However, the practical difficulties of 
getting people released from work are not inconsiderable and most 
people with practical experience of education or industry or both, 
would agree that if you can get people released for a week you are 
doing pretty well, while the average man and woman can spare one 
week’s holiday at the most. 

There are several types of short courses. First, there is the summer 
school of the traditional type which is part or whole of the student’s 
holiday, and for this reason is limited to the comparatively short 
holiday period. 

Second, there is the course where students are released by their 
employer to attend a course which is essentially non-vocational and 
on such general subjects as ‘Man and Society’, ‘Literature and Life’, 
etc. The Wedgwood Memorial College held a series of such courses 
in the summer and was encouraged by their success to hold another 
before Christmas. 

Third, there is the type of course which is partly vocational in 
nature. For example, courses might be held for miners, not exclusively 
on the mining industry, but including such subjects as ‘Problems of 
Wage Structure and Incentives’, ‘Experience of the public ownership 
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of coal mines in other countries’ and so on. In co-operation with the 
Stoke-on-Trent Local Education Authority, the Wedgwood Memor- 
ial College is holding courses for teachers who are either waiting to be 
admitted to an Emergency Training College or who have just left 
one. These include lectures given by different experts from the 
Education Department, tutorial groups on the history, the present 
organization and the purpose of education, and also general lectures 
on current affairs, literature, history, etc. 

Fourthly, there is the course which is sponsored by voluntary 
bodies, such as trade unions, professional associations, co-operative 
societies, etc. for their own members. I feel that these courses run in 
association with the trade union movement in particular are the most 
important contribution that can be made at the present time when the 
great responsibility of the trade union movement is demanding 
education of a comparative intensity. 

Lastly, there_is the question of long-term students and here I will 
walk warily, for we have no practical experience of this problem. It is, 
however, an open secret that the results in the inter-war years were not 
entirely satisfactory: The reasons for this were analysed in the WEA 
report on ‘Residential Adult Education’ published in 1944. First was 
the lack of a sense of purpose as a result of what the report calls “The 
years of disillusionment following 1926 and 1931’. Second was the 
fact that the student tended to become what D. H. Lawrence once 
called ‘a little in-between’, neither satisfied with his old job nor able 
to compete on equal terms with the university product in the pro- 
fessional field. The third was what the report terms: ‘the generally 
haphazard recruitment of students’. The present position makes it 
possible for such long-term students to have a real purpose in taking 
up their studies and a real possibility of effecting it after they have 
finished them. There remains the question of selection and here my 
personal view is that they all should be scholarship students, sponsored . 
by a particular organization—a university, a LEA, a trade union and 
so on who would take good care to see that their initial choice was a 
good one and their financial help was not abused. 

I have tried to give in a practical way a brief review of the chief 
forms of residential adult education. Before I finish I should like to 
make two points. The first is that residential education is an intrinsic 
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part of adult education as a whole and any attempt on the part of 
residential colleges to separate themselves off from what is being done 
in evening classes would be as fatal as would be any idea by members 
of such classes that they had no need of residential education. In North 
Staffordshire we have always remained firm on this point—that adult 
education, like peace, is indivisible. 

The second point is a very simple one. One of the major tasks of 
adult education today is the equipping of the British people for the 


enormous task of saving our country. Britain today can no longer 


afford any waste of men or material and just as ordinary people won 
the war, so it is the ordinary British people who alone can win the 
_ peace. And just as modern wars are not won by bravery alone, but by 
having the brains to use modern weapons, so modern economic crises 
are not beaten except by men and women who have the brains to use 
modern methods. That is the major task of adult education, and the 
Residential Colleges have a great contribution to make towards it. 


Can Educationists Agree 
While Philosophers Differ? 
LIONEL ELVIN 


S it possible for us to have a coherent educational policy if we differ 

in our ultimate beliefs? There seems an increasing tendency to deny 
that it is possible. And if that is so we shall have to choose between a 
policy of intolerance towards those with whom we disagree and mere 
muddle and confusion in education. Most of us would be very reluctant 
to make such a choice, the assumption of our democracy having been 
that we could cohere socially even though we differed in philosophy or 
religion. 

In a time of near-anarchy like our own it is particularly tempting to 
assume that the alternative to universal agreement is chaos. Today 
even people who believe in the virtues of toleration are asking whether 
things will ever be right until we all think alike. The failure of the 
nations to agree upon even the first steps to save mankind from disaster 
prompts some to despair of positive political co-operation among 
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peoples whose moral assumptions differ so widely. Others are tempted 
to believe, as Hobbes did in the seventeenth century, that the situation 
can only be saved if a sovereign power lays down what all men are to 
think; forgetting that Hobbes’ policy had already been tried and proved 
a costly failure and that for this country at least, it was the policy of 
Locke, the advocate of toleration, that held the key to the future. 

(Chese larger despairs have their reflection in our hopes and fears for 
education. We have so many crises—in our economy, in our politics, 
and in our morals—that it is not surprising to be told that we have a 
crisis in education as well. It isnot surprising: but to cultivate a sense 
of crisis, or to confuse a change in the conception of the source of 
values with a change in values themselves, may well outrun the facts. 
There are differences enough in the world that do preclude common 
action. Between. totalitarian states and democratic states, no doubt, 
there can be little agreement about education: we do not mean the 
same thing by it. Between authoritarian and liberal states any rapproche- 
ment can at best be partial and temporary. But within a democracy, and 
within our own in particular, is it really true that we must resign our- 
selves to educational confusion until we have all come to hold the same 
philosophical and religious opinions? 

The ‘Christian News Letter’ was quoted in the Times Educational 
Supplement some months ago as saying that although it would be wrong 
for Christians to impose their views by authority on people who do not 
share them nevertheless we cannot have a clear educational policy 
because we are divided in our ultimate beliefs. The Educational 
Supplement’s editorial summed the matter up by saying: “What is the 
nature of man; that he is merely human, or also divine? Until an answer 
to that question is given again there can be no certain ends in education, 
nor any philosophy.’ It is of course much easier to have a coherent 

- educational philosophy if we all give the same answer to that question, 
but in such an age of transition as ours it is very unlikely that we shall 
do so, and one asks: is not all this unreasonably pessimistic? 

In a more recent number the Educational Supplement seizes the 

‘Opportunity of favourable comment upon a plea of Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s against undue specialization to say that there is great 
strength in the argument that the study of religion and philosophy 
should be part of all university courses. Presumably the writer means a 
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compulsory part. I can imagine nothing more likely than the attempt to 
translate such a precept into practice to divide those who otherwise 
might find themselves effectively in accord in education. There are 
probably no two subjects at present taught in universities whose bases 
as university subjects are more unsettled: the teaching of religion might 
mean the inculcation of Christian doctrine or the study of religious 
practices of different kinds as a mere section of anthropology, or any- 
thing in between; the teaching of philosophy may mean anything from 
what Professor Ayer irreverently calls a ‘parade of pontiffs’ to what he 
calls the journeyman work of the analysers of sentences. And there 
would be fierce fights in every university were compulsory powers to 
be put in the hands of any partisan, however sincere or well-meaning. 

These pleas seem like echoes in this country of a movement of 
opinion that made itself heard in the United States before the war and 
is still causing some discussion, a movement that gained ground 
especially in the University of Chicago. Towards the end of the war 
Professor John Nef of that university turned from his studies in 
economic history to lament the whole phenomenon of machine civiliza- 
tion, against which he found America powerless because of the 
unphilosophic diversity of its education. One almost felt from his book 
that he believed the automobile and all it implied to have been a mistake; 
things had been so much better in the pre-Columbian Middle Ages. 
The President of the same University, Mr Hutchins, had been feeling 
his way to a similar protest in his book on ‘The Higher Learning in 
America’ published before the war. President Hutchins is less naive 
and knows that if you are to recommend anything good but old- 
fashioned in America you must do it with all the hustle of the modern 
business man. But he too seems to long for the time when there were 
really unifying disciplines of thought in education and in society and 
whens teachers could regulate their students’ minds within an un- 
challenged metaphysical framework. Something of the sort he is said 
to be recommending to Chicago business men. But Chicago, one 
suspects, goes on being ‘hog-butcher to the world’ and if it does ever 
regulate its life it is rather unlikely to do so in terms of the principles of 
metaphysics. 

One can sympathize with the disquiet that has produced such 
reflections on both sides of the Atlantic, though the remedies suggested 
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are hardly appropriate and the modern machine age is not very likely to 
listen. But, apart from the remedies suggested, is the diagnosis we have 
been given really accurate? This diagnosis draws attention to three 
things. 

First, it points to the evil of undue specialization in our studies and 


in our outlook. This I do not propose to discuss in this article, except 


to say two things. The defect is a genuine one, and fortunately more 
and more people are becoming conscious of it. I would add that other 
studies, such as literature and history, which liberate the spirit but do 
not involve the sectarian charges and counter-charges of religion and 
philosophy, may offer better hope of release from the narrowness of 


“The second point made is that we can only bring coherence into our 
education if we have some scheme of values that we set out explicitly 
to teach. It is the emphasis here on an explicit single discipline that 
makes one begin to doubt the diagnosis. Certainly, if we are to remedy 
over-specialization there must be more emphasis on general liberal 
education. But not every one will accept the implication that the values 
desirable in a democratic society are best taught through some one 
specially selected discipline, metaphysics for the group in Chicago 
University, religio-philosophy for the Zimes Educational Supplement. 
One begins to suspect the partisan. And this leads on to point three. 
One cannot help observing that many of those who make this 
complaint about our current educational philosophy, or lack of it, seem 
to wish to reinstate beliefs which have been losing their hold in a 
world of rapid technical change. They may be right, but they must not 
assume that all men of goodwill think so. If their insistence goes too far, 
at a time when many students and teachers are unable to subscribe to 
these beliefs, they may well exacerbate differences and lose for us the 
possibility of a co-operation that might otherwise have been fruitful. 
It is easy when discussing ultimate belief to persuade oneself into a 
conviction of exclusive merit, but what is our actual experience of work- 
ing in education with those who differ from us in these matters? Is it not, 
that given only one thing (the same freedom to express our thoughts 
that we concede to others) we find over and over again that we have a 
large measure of agreement with colleagues who would differ from us if 
we started discussing philosophy or religion? And agreement not merely 
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as to means, but as to values? Speaking only for myself I must say that 
outside such direct questions as to whether a particular doctrineshould be 
officially taught in educational establishments I have found no such para- 
lysirg difference as apparently I ought. Iam forced to ask myself whether 
this indicates philosophical naiveté on my part or whether it represents 
something real on which, in a tolerant but diverse-minded democracy, 
we really can build. Is the experience of a non-sectarian body like the 
Workers’ Educational Association (where we Certainly seem to share 
important and activating values) merely a transitional illusion? Is the 
fact that freethinkers could work so happily with a President who was 
later to become the Archbishop of Canterbury merely an ‘indication 
either that they were really Christians or that he was not? What is the 
experience of our universities since the abolition of religious tests? Do 
divisions on educational policy there really follow credal lines? I don’t 
think this is anyone’s experience, except where a quite specifically 
religious question is raised. It simply doesn’t occur to any one to look 
for divisions of opinions about university education among students, 
faculty members or governing bodies, in such terms. Our best allies 
in matters that concern our sense of educational values are often those 
from whom we should have to divide if these questions were brought 
in. 

I am not suggesting that the answers one gives to questions of 
religion or philosophy are unimportant: far from it. But it is a narrow 
mistake to suppose that the only defenders of values against what is 
commonly labelled ‘materialism’ are the adherents of a traditional creed 
or of a philosophy of absolutes. There is still a popular false antithesis 
between believers in absolute values on the one hand and supposed 
‘materialists’ on the other. Apparently, though many people are liberal 
enough to agree that one may still be on the side of virtue if one believes 
in the Good though not in a personal God, nevertheless if one does 
not believe in The Good, but only that men should be good, one is a 
‘materialist’ and educationally and spiritually in outer darkness. Apart 
from the merits of the case this seems a pity because it forces people on 
to opposite sides who, were the discussion confined to educational 


values, would find themselves on the same side. There are many people. 


now who would actively resent the suggestion that they want us to be 
‘educated’ merely for some Huxleian brave new world, who would yet 
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agree with what Mr A. L. Rowse says in the chapter on ‘Historical 


Thinking’ in his book on The Use of History. Mr Rowse firmly denies | 


that after a study of history we are left with complete scepticism. 
argues on the contrary that ih poe build up a knowledge o 
what is good and bad without subscribing to any metaphysical pro- 
positions of an incredible kind. And he concludes his chapter with an 
admirable quotation from the late Professor Susan Stebbing which is 
worth quoting again. Miss Stebbing said: ‘It is an illusion to find the 
value of our lives here and now in a life to come; it is an illusion to 
suppose that nothing is worth while for me unless I live for ever; it is an 
illusion to suppose that there is no uncompensated loss, no sacrifice 
without requital, no grief that is unassuaged. But itis also no illusion but 


uncontested fact that here and now we know that hatred, cruelty, | 


intolerance and indifference to human misery are bad; that love, 


kindliness, tolerance, forgiveness, and truth are good, so unquestion- | 


ably good, that we do not need God or heaven to assure us of their 
worth.’ 

My question at the moment is not whether Professor Stebbing is 
right or wrong. My question is whether, when it came to a test of 
values in planning our educational policy, Miss Stebbing and the writer 
in the Times Educational Sup plement would be likely to be on the same 
side or on different ones. I should have thought that all the odds were 
that they would be on the same side. And surely that is our daily 
experience, in schools, in universities, in adult education, in governing 
bodies and executive committees and local authorities. People just 
don’t divide in their educational philosophy’) jas the Educational 
Supplement suggests, but on quite different bases. They divide in 
terms of their understanding of the conditions i in which learning. can 
be fostered and the human mind can flower. 

The division in fact will be as to what are values in education, not as 
to the conception we may have as to the origin Of the idea of values. 
The explanation of the adjective ‘good’ which relates it to a ‘Goodness’ 
that may be conceived as existing independently of embodiment in a 
particular, is by no means the only intellectually respectable explanation 
currently proffered. There are many who use the word, as they think 
with meaning and not merely ‘materialistically’, who hold to a psycho- 
logical explanation of the general kind furnished by Dr I. A. Richards 
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in his ‘Principles of Literary Criticism’. His ‘Psychological Theory of 
Value’ was attacked chiefly on the ground that it was ultimately 
Utilitarian. Not every reader of Richards would admit that the attack 
was convincing. To the charge that Richards was still resorting to a 
‘quantitative’ standard of satisfactions they would reply that the con- 
cept of Quantity versus Quality was as outmoded as the concept of 
Mind versus Matter. They would say that even if you invoke a concept 
of ‘insight’ in addition to experience to explain how we recognize 
what is good you do not need an Absolute, Goodness, to justify your 
claim to having a sense of values. You can explain a cat’s refusal to eat 
bad fish in terms of its past experience or of ‘insight’, as you like, but 
you need to invoke no concept of The Perfect Fish. 

If Richards is held to be unsatisfactory one may turn to such a book 
as KGhler’s “The Place of Value in a World of Facts’. Kohler does not 
define value either in terms of approximation toa metaphysical absolute 
or in terms of measurable relative importances in the world of ‘facts’. 
He defines it in terms of what he calls ‘requiredness’. In a given mental 
situation we have a certain capacity for measuring our sensible ex- 
perience, for recognizing facts. But we have more than that. We draw 
one conclusion and not another because this conclusion appears to us to 
be demanded by the situation, to be ‘right’. This is true in mathematics 
when we suddenly ‘see the solution’; it is true in morals when we see 
what we ‘ought’ to do; it is true in aesthetics when we feel that it is just 
one touch here (he might have instanced Lily Briscoe in Mrs Woolf’s 
‘To the Lighthouse’) that makes the whole picture ‘right’. Ability to see 
this Kohler calls ‘insight’. The insight is into ‘values’. Such an account 
of values gets away from the paralysing dualism of Quantity and 
Quality that so bedevilled John Stuart Mill until he was forced to 
recognize that, whatever happened to Benthamism, a dissatisfied 
Socrates was better than a satisfied pig, and that whatever the quantities 
of pleasure push-pin was not as good as poetry. Kéhler does this with- 
out sacrificing our feeling that if we are to discuss what is good we can- 
not confine ourselves to measurable units in the world of facts. 

The book Kéhler wrote was based on lectures he had delivered at 
Harvard. He had been at pains to show that the mode of immediate 
sensible experience, of the phenomenal world, was not the same as the 
mode of ‘constructs’, of the physical world as we know it through 
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science; though he believed that these were closely connected. The 
world of physics was no more the world of Matter than it was of Mind. 
Nevertheless KGhler recounts that towards the end of his lectures he 
was visited by a gentleman who said how distressed he was at the 
tendency they had shown to ‘Materialism’. Kéhler says that whenever 
people begin to discuss philosophical problems with him in terms of 
concepts belonging to a past period of human thought he invariably 
| feels a great mental heaviness and his mental processes become extremely 
_ slow. Nevertheless he made an effort and explained things very 
patiently to his visitor. Then, when at last he had gone, he fell asleep in 
his easy chair and dreamed a dream. He dreamt that he was standing 
his trial for propagating materialist ideas. He explained to the judge that 
he just didn’t know what the term ‘Matter’ meant. But the judge 
thought he was being frivolous, until an old man who happened to be in 
court told them that far away in Maine, behind a half-forgotten village, 
there was a huge forest, and behind this forest a dark and narrow tunnel 
no less than three miles long, and beyond this tunnel there were people 
who might know what Matter was. They all went there, and found 
that lumps of hard substance that had once been labelled Matter in the 
’ Department of Physics there had now been virtually forgotten and had 
been transferred to the Department of Objective Phenomena. Once 
there had been a time when people did not distinguish between ‘thing- 
_ percepts’ and physical objects, but the study of perception had led to 
a change, and terms like ‘Substance’ and ‘Matter’ now owed their 
meaning to facts of perceptual organization and to nothing else. 

But K6hler adds: ‘What does the term Materialism mean in our 
own time? Let us be quite clear upon one point. It is not some particular 
doctrine or -ism; it is a fundamental postulate of modern science in 
general that both as an organism and as a mental agent man has 
developed from lower forms of organization. Ultimately, we are 
convinced, he descends from inorganic nature. It is again no Material- 
istic hypothesis, but a well-established fact that between our mental 
processes and biological facts there exists the most intimate relationship. 
In this situation I do not see what we can possibly gain by turning.our 
eyes in other directions, by ignoring what may be the most urgent 
problem of philosophy, and by accusing those of Materialism who face 
this problem frankly.’ 
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I have made a long excursion, and perhaps a rash one for one who is 
no philosopher. But one does not need to be a professional philosopher 
to see that the assumption that a sense of values must be tied to a 
scheme of absolutes is now not held by many intellectually respectable 
writers. And what they write expresses philosophically what a great 
number of ordinary people feel—and people who would resent being 
called ‘Materialists’, just as K6hler did. They believe that our sense 
of values springs from within ourselves and our experience. They 
believe that this is true also for those who conceive their values as 
Absolutes, and they are not surprised that among intelligent men in a 
given society values are similar among people who hold different 
views as to their origin. 

If this is so can we not look again at the question of values in educa- 
tion and plan our educational policy without that sense of paralysis of 
which the Times Educational Supplement suggests we must be the 
victims? 

There are many dispositions that we would wish our education to 
foster. Every one would agree that any education was a poor one that 
did not foster three things in particular: intellectual honesty, imaginative 
vitality, and a sense of right and wrong. These three are respectively 
(though not exclusively) related to scientific and logical studies, to the 
arts, and to moral training. 

They are of course interconnected. One of the great difficulties of 
the last three centuries has been to adjust the imaginative life and the 
moral life to the great changes that have taken place in the first realm, 
the realm of scientific studies. From the general realization that the 
earth was not the centre of the universe to the psychology and an- 
thropology of our own times new understanding has modified our 
beliefs almost out of recognition. What previous generations would have 
taken their stand on absolutely is now either not believed at all or is 
believed in a relative rather than an absolute way. And when an absolute 
is modified it ceases to be an absolute. The difficult process of re-adjust- 
ment has produced our sense of confusion in educational philosophy. I 
would suggest that if it be confusion it is at least very closely allied to 
the intellectual vitality and development without which we might as 
well be dead. 

It is a basic assumption of education not only that we must learn 
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facts but that we must face them as honestly as we can. We must not 
deny what is or pretend that it is not. This is difficult: we constantly 
disguise from ourselves the existence of facts that it would be emotion- 
ally disturbing to recognize. Yet we know the difference between the 
man who tries to the limit of his powers and the man who does not. 
We know that the man who insists that the mind of others be closed to 
suit his own prejudices or convenience is an enemy to education. 

This ‘value’ is inculcated not only through the sciences, but through 
other studies, such as history and law. But it is distinctively associated 
with the sciences, where the disinterested consideration of evidence, 
honest experiment, and straight thinking are the very essence of the act- 
ivity. In the laboratory, so to speak, there is normally no imaginative or 
moral difficulty about this. Nor will those outside it whose account of 

_value would be much like Kdhler’s find any difficulty in admitting the 
free play of such qualities. But what of those whose theory of the origin 
of our ideas of value involves the concept of absolutes? 

Here there have been difficulties, for newly discovered facts have 
seemed to run counter to what have been called absolute values or 
at the least to- beliefs that the dogmatists of the time have said must 
not be challenged. Then we have a period of difficult transition, 
such for instance as marked the adjustment of Christian beliefs to the 
new geology and the new biology of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. There are always dogmatists who would rather keep people 
uneducated than allow the disturbing effect of evidence which patient 
and disinterested observation has supplied; but the main effort 
of those adhering to an absolute theory of values has been to sub- 
sume the evidence of the sciences, not to exclude it. This, when 
it comes to educational policy, is where the real division lies. If the 
question is whether the biological teaching of schools and colleges 
in a southern state in the USA shall be adequate or not, how are the 
lines drawn? Not Christians versus Freethinkers, still less Platonists 
versus the rest; but in terms of those who will consider evidence and 
those who will not. ; 

We are constantly told that a man who merely knows facts is not 
educated and the scientists are saying thf as markedly as arts men and 
philosophers. It was cheering to see that the Barlow Report, concerned 
primarily with the increase in the supply of science graduates, called 
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for an equal expansion of the arts faculties in universities. As soon as 
discussion emerges from the school debating society level of ‘Science 
versus Arts’, agreement is not very difficult between those whose 
primary professional concern is scientific inquiry and those for whom 
it is the life of the imagination or of the whole personality. The point 
of friction is more often between the artists and those who are fighting 
for closed systems of belief. These latter, whether they be the people 
who decide what shall not be read in the Irish Unfree State, or the 
Calvinists: who smashed fine sculpture in churches, or men in the 
Kremlin who repress writers for satirizing bureaucrats, impoverish the 
soil of civilization and kill imaginative life. 

There is always an argument for doing so, and commonly a high- 
minded one. Plato had it, and all the others since have been variants of 
his. The peculiar danger of a philosophy of absolutes is that your 
temper may in the end become absolutist itself. You may start by 
quiet and reasoned discussion in humble search of the truth. You 
- may end with a Nocturnal Council, and Dangerous Thoughts Acts, 
and burnings of the books. Fortunately many Platonists, and es- 
pecially perhaps those of this country, have been more humble and 
more tolerant, and have realized that they themselves were still 
in the cave. And our social and religious history has been such 
that many who might in other circumstances have had much play 
for an absolutist temper of mind have themselves had to become the 
champions of independence. It was a most happy thing, and it is a 
source of perpetual wonderment, that our most eloquent defender of 
liberty of books was John Milton. 

In practice, in this country, the lines are not likely to be drawn in 


terms of philosophy or creed. If officialdom is stupid, or a minority in- 


tolerant, the letters to The Times will not be written merely by members 
of sects or of schools. The battle will be, not between beliefs, but be- 
tween the civilized and the uncivilized. In just the same way if we said 
that all our new schools were to be the most beautiful buildings in our 
towns or villages the cleavage of opinion when it came to debate in 
committee would not be on religious or philosophical lines. It would be 
between the educated and the uneducated in the visual arts. 

Thirdly, let us consider the question of the moral effect of schools 
and colleges. People will disagree no doubt on the denominational 
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question, and I am not suggesting that this is unimportant. But will 
people disagree that boys and girlsshould grow up to be moral beings, 
that a school is a community in which we learn how to act as members 
one of another, whether this be put in those words or different ones? A 
Mr Rowse or a Miss Stebbing are not likely to be less insistent on the 
_ importance of honesty and love of truth, on developing the whole 
personality through the life of the imagination, than those who differ 
from them in metaphysics; nor are they likely to be less insistent on the 
necessity of kindliness and mutual aid, of unselfishness and moral 
courage, than those for whom these seem.to be distinctively Christian 
virtues. 

Underlying all these three points of agreement is another that is 
more basic still. In this country there has grown up (and it is of course 
not exclusive to this country, though it is yet far from universal) a 
tradition of respect for individual personality. We believe that the 
State exists for the Individual and not vice-versa. If we differ, for 
instance about the socialization of the means of production, we still do 
not challenge this principle: we differ only in opinion as to the best 
way in which to realize good lives for the individual men and women in 
. our society. This assumption is basic to our social thinking and it is 
basic to our education. When we offend against it we recognize the 
validity of the principle in whose name our actions are challenged. 
This principle implies the recognition of the right of others to differ 
from us in matters of belief, so long as they concede to us freedom to 
differ from them. Now is this all merely negative, or can we find in it 
the positive principle that can give coherence to our educational philo- 
sophy? I believe that we can. ' 

Recent discussion in the United States has produced not only the 
backward-looking and doubtfully democratic remedies of Chicago but 
the much wiser and more fruitful Harvard Report on ‘General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society’. This Report recognized the enormous variety 
of aim and method in American colleges. It reviewed various proposed 
remedies for the incoherence. The sectarian remedy, though practised 
by certain churches with their own funds, it considered out of the 
question in publicly supported colleges in a society where there was the 
greatest variety of opinion about religions. The attempt to find a 
solution in the traditions of Western culture as embodied in the great 
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writings of the past had much that was fertile in it, but the spirit of 
innovation and change was as fundamental a part of Western culture 
as tradition and could hardly be left out in education in modern 
America. A third solution, based on admiration for change and for the 
merely current, the Report also ruled out: it involved a naive dismissal 
of the fact that a great many minds have contributed over a long time 
to human knowledge and that ‘learning had therefore a dignity, even 
an austerity, calling for some respect. A fourth solution, the pragmatic 
or scientific, was inadequate by itself because it excluded the world of 
value. 

If there were to be a unifying principle it had to be so wide as to 
embrace the variety of modern life and yet be strong enough to give 
goal and direction. It could be looked for in only one place, in the 
character of American society itself, a society not wholly of the new 
world and not wholly of the old. The principle must embody certain 
intangibles of the American spirit, and above all it must embody the 
ideal of co-operation on the level of action irrespective of disagreement 
on ultimates. Its basic conception must be tolerance not from absence 
of standards but through possession of them. 

It seems to me that if this argument is strong in its application to 
America it is even stronger in its application to Britain. There, in brief 
would be my answer to the Times Educational Supplement. British 
education must be based on the best values in our own experience. It 
must be British, though not narrowly so. And I am iriclined to think 
that in fact no other country, not even America, has learned so 
clearly from its own experience the wisdom of trying to co-operate on 
the level of action irrespective of disagreement about ultimates, or has 
with such marked success developed the friendly techniques for carry-_ 
ing the ideal into practice. 

Is there anything, in this sense, more British than a local Education 
Committee? Is there any country in the world that could, in spite of 
great pressure from minority groups whosé sincerity no one has 
questioned, have carried through with such comparative success the 
series of illogical compromises between the denominational and the . 
public schools? Is there any institution quite so distinctively British as 
the Workers’Educational Association, with its assumption (so incredible 
to a German) that the tutor is only ‘primus inter pares’, with its belief 
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that the discussion is as important as the lecture, with its free associa- 
tion of men and women who may differ in every ultimate belief so 
long as they wish sincerely to further their own and the people’s 
education? 

Important as our answers to ultimate questions may be, it would be 
a pity if in our educational work we dwelt too much on the fact that 
our answers differ, and are likely to continue to do so. It would be 
particularly unfortunate if defenders of traditional creeds or attitudes 
tried to fight a kind of educational rearguard action; and there is more 
than one sign of it at the present time. We are all entitled to our views, 
but the assumption upon which our progress has so far been made is 
that we do in fact have basic educational values in common whether 
we are relativist or absolutist, credal or humanist, in our account of | 
their source. It would be wise, I suggest, to continue on that assump- 
tion and not to see a crisis where in fact there is only a difference, a 
difference that has not hitherto precluded a reasonably coherent philo- 
sophy of democratic education and surely need not preclude it in the 
future. 


History for the Adult Student 
N. M. HOLLEY 


T is recognized that in our highly specialized education there is a 
eed for some study which will unify and organize the various 
branches of knowledge, and many agree that, even at the school stage, 
history can supply the need. The adult student is particularly conscious 
of the present deficiency: he demands a study which will deal with the 
world he lives in as a whole and ‘make sense’ of it. Fortunately 
historians are coming more and more to reject the division of history 
itself into specialist provinces and are again willing to provide the 
general reader with studies based on the idea of history as a living 
process. Two contemporary series of historical studies, both designed 
primarily for adult students, are encouraging évidence that writers of 
high academic standing are willing and, in varying degrees, able to 
write for the intelligent but uninformed public. These are the Past 
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and Present Series (Cobbett Press. Here referred to as PP) and the 
Teach Yourself History Series (Hodder and Stoughton for the English 
Universities Press. Here referred to as TYH). Both series are, by 
present-day standards, moderately priced; PP is the more expensive 
but has the great advantage of admirable type and layout and of 
illustrations which really illustrate. 

The two series approach the student in radically different ways: PP 
by way of the question ‘How do things come to be as they are?’", TYH 
_deliberately by the method of dramatic biography. The difference 
reflects two different conceptions of history, and it is legitimate to 
seek these conceptions in the general volumes either series has pro- 
duced: the newly published History, by V. Gordon Childe, in PP, 
and A. L. Rowse’s The Use of History in TYH. Neither writer claims 
to lay down the law for others in his series, although it is clear, in the 
case of Mr Rowse at any rate, that his conception underlies the whole. 
Both writers, after discussion, dismiss as irrelevant the question whether 
history is a science or an art; but there is no simpler way of expressing 
the difference between them, in the terms of ordinary speech, than to 
say that Professor Childe’s attitude is scientific, Mr Rowse’s aesthetic. 
The former, basing his view of historical development on the develop- 
ment of the productive forces by which men live and the social rela- 
tions arising from these, presents history as.a process which can be 
explained. He denies that its course is pre-ordained either by a super~ 
natural pattern or by nature itself—each step has been taken by man as 
an active agent; but, since the productive activities of men can be 
traced in a causal sequence tending, with interruptions, towards 
greater human control over nature, he can present the reader with a 
study which will enable him “to discern the pattern the process has been 
weaving in the past and therefrom to estimate how it may be continued 
in the immediate future’’. 

Professor Childe’s book ends with this sober claim. It begins with - 
a discussion of the kind of order likely to be discernible in history and 
goes on to a brilliant summary of the development of technology from 
the Old Stone Age to the twentieth century. This is an example of the 
kind of self-determined order to be observed in human affairs. To a 
writer whose main interest is in the sciences of anthropology and 
archaeology the interests and emphases of traditional historians are 
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themselves material for scientific study, and Professor Childe pro- 
ceeds to a stimulating discussion of theories of history. He has valuable 
comments to make on the Classical tendency to impose a geometrical 
pattern on events, a tendency which has survived to our own day, and 
on ‘History as Geography’ and ‘Anthropological History’; but for 
our present purpose his views on the importance of great men in 
history are most relevant. His justification for the emphasis which this 
series lays on the movement rather than the man can best be presented 
in his own words: ‘Men have lived, and do live, greatly, and it is one 
of history’s functions to preserve this greatness and keep these person- 
alities alive. That will not be done by presenting them as Jack-in-the- 
boxes who emerge miraculously from the unknown to interrupt the 
real continuity of history. On the contrary a man ‘comes to life’ only 
in so far as the historical and social circumstances that moulded his 
character are also revived.” Adult students will find this whole dis- 
cussion useful, since Professor Childe, whilst making his own point 
of view clear, states the views he is criticizing fairly; he may over- 
state, but he does not distort them. Occasionally a certain clumsiness 
of language, such as could often be avoided by clearer punctuation, 
checks the reader’s understanding; but in general the presentation is 
clear and comprehensible by the non-expert, without deliberate 
‘writing down’. In his later chapters Professor Childe returns to tech- 
nology and develops the view, based on Marx and Engels, that history 
is a creative process in which technology and the conditions of pro- 
duction arising from it are “the foundation for the whole . .. condition- 
ing and limiting all other human activities”. The arrangement of the 
chapters, by which the development of technology is separated from 
discussion of its place in the whole complex of history, weakens the 
immediate impact of Professor Childe’s argument; but his last section, 
_which repays careful study, in fact states the case for the materialist 
interpretation of history in a clear and moderate way. With its stress on 
the creative rdle of the human actors in history, this section is a valuable 
corrective to those accounts of Marxist historical theory which present 
it as a mechanical determinism, organizing history by means of 
economic formulae. It is possible that Professor Childe under-esti- 
mates the sense of direction which is implicit in the works of Marx and 
Engels—in the nineteenth century the assumption of human progress 
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was more general than it is today. He accepts without modification the 
view, to which Mr Rowse takes exception in The Use of History, that all 
historical judgments, including our own, are relative. This view was 
certainly held by Marx and Engels; but it does not necessarily imply 
that moral judgments of historical acts are invalid. Engels held that 
human thought developed in the sense of approaching more closely 
to a correct recognition of external nature, and the belief, shared by 
Marx and Engels, that the end of class society would produce an 
association “in which the free development of each is the condition for 
the free development of all”, implies that they saw political science also 
as approaching the recognition of man’s real needs and potentialities. 
Such in fact is the moral driving force behind the activities of Marxists, 
the force whose absence and whose manifestations Mr Rowse deplores, 
on different pages, with equal bitterness. The whole of Professor 
Childe’s work implies the legitimacy of moral judgments; it is only a 
pity that he does not make his view explicit. 

An emphasis on the material life of society, and in particular on 
the relations of social groups based on the method of production, is 
found throughout the published volumes of the PP series. Most of the 
writers would not, it is clear, call themselves Marxists, and there is no 
indication of a general tendency other than this emphasis and its con- 
comitant, the concentration of interest on the history of ordinary 
people rather than of monarchs, statesmen and soldiers. In the three 
volumes, among those so far published, which deal with the history of 
civilization, this emphasis is inevitable, since their scope is largely pre- 
historic. From Savagery to Civilization (Grahame Clark) is an account 
of the most recent views on the development of early man up to the 
origins of civilization. Minor criticisms might be made, for instance, 
of the easy rejection of the view that early female figurines served a 
magical or religjous purpose, or, more serious, that the writer passes 
over unnoticed the considerable body of evidence for the existence of 
‘mother-right’ in barbarian society; but in general the book is a model 
of balance and clarity and of discretion in the choice of detail. It will 
be very useful to professional as well as amateur historians. Plough 
and Pasture (E. Cecil Curwen) deals with the rise and early develop- 
ment of agriculture. Less assured in the early chapters dealing with the 
Near East and Mediterranean, the writer is masterly in his account of 
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the early agriculture of North-West Europe and of these islands in 
particular. In Writing and the Alphabet A. G. Moorhouse describes 
clearly and delightfully the origin of the various systems of writing 
known to us, linking his study to the general development of literacy. 
A slight improvement might be made, when the book is reprinted, by 
the addition of a footnote on p. 43 or p. 46 explaining the nature of the 
semi-consonants. These three books will not only be useful to the 
student of history; they will appeal to all readers who wish to acquire 
that background of ‘useful knowledge’ in which the nineteenth century 
so far surpassed our own. 

The other two volumes so far published represent respectively the 
study of an epoch of important historical change, The Decline of the 
Roman Empire in the West by F. W. Walbank, and the historical data 
for answering a current question of vital importance, The Making of 
Modern Germany by R. Pascal. The former is a full and illuminating 
account of the complex factors which contributed to the fall of the 
Roman Empire; if the fundamental problem of distinguishing cause 
from symptom is not fully solved, most of the material for a solution 
is summarized in manageable form. Professor Pascal’s book needs 
careful reading in its early chapters, which suffer from the defects of 
one of the book’s great merits, the knitting together of numerous 
strands, economic, political, social, philosophic, into an integrated 
pattern. Both these studies show that emphasis on people’s means of 
livelihood need not lead to neglect or under-estimation of their 
political life or their thought. Indeed Professor Pascal is at his best 
when summarizing the views and effects of German thinkers, and the 
scrupulous fairness which marks his book, in contrast to the dicta on 
‘the German character’ often let fall by professional historians, may be 
partly due to this preoccupation. The fact that the story he has to tell 
makes sense is, however, the result of approaching it primarily from 
the angle of economic development, and of seeing in the prolongation 
of German feudalism and the conditions of industrialization in the 
nineteenth century the key to aggressive nationalism abroad and 
acceptance of authority at home. 

These are all volumes of serious instruction and interpretation: 
although well provided with reading-lists, they are largely self- 
explanatory, and they are never dull. A student working alone can 
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use them safely: he will not always find them easy; but he will find in 
them the answers to some questions and the material of more. 

The TYH series is more difficult to assess, since its published 
volumes already extend, in British history, from Henry V, through 
Milton, Chatham and Cook to Marshal Smuts; abroad, from Pericles, 
through Louis XIV, Catherine the Great, Bolivar, Pushkin and 
Clemenceau to Woodrow Wilson and Lenin. One of the objects of 
the series is to give “the history of the United States, for example, or 
the British Empire or France, via a number of biographies of their 
leading historical figures”. The reason for this method of approach is 
made clear in The Use of History, where Mr Rowse writes: “I think 
the royal road to appealing to the interest of the schoolboy, and not 
only the schoolboy, is the biographical. They feel the thrill of achieve- 
ment in such careers as Clive’s or Drake’s or Rhodes’; they are capable 
of catching something of the greatness of spirit of such a man as 
Cromwell or Chatham, William Pitt or Winston Churchill.” Several 
questions are involved here. Thee is no doubt that for many people 
the easiest way to begin the study of history is to enter into the daily life 
of a past age, and reading a biography of traditional type is one way 
of doing this; reading an historical novel is another; reading contemp- 
orary documents is, as Mr Rowse admits, the best. But, if these bio- 
graphies are also both to inspire wonder and to provide an outline 
of a period of history, their writers_and their readers will be faced 
immediately with one of the most difficult problems of history, the 
significance of ‘great men’ and their relation to the age in which they 
live. Mr Rowse states his own attitude on this question in a discussion 
of ‘free-will’ and ‘determinism’ in history: “We might say that if 
certain events had not taken place in our history—if Richard II had 
not been defeated and dethroned . . . the whole surface pattern of our. 
history would have been different; and yet it is probable that the whole 
underlying story of England would have been much the same. . . . 
The point is whether we mean by history the surface story, which is 
capable of infinite variation, or the underlying story, which is pro- 
foundly conditioned.” The distinction is a useful one, and we might 
say that the PP series was designed to show the underlying story; 
TYH, the inter-relation of surface and under-current. The latter is a 
difficult task; but the writers do not seem to have shirked the diffi- 
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culties concealed under the ambiguous ‘and’ of their titles. To some 
the editor has been kind and assigned a man, Henry V or Lenin, so 
closely identified with an event or a movement that his life is told in the 
' history of his time. Elsewhere the writers have been forced to com- 
promise between biography and history or to treat one at the ex- 
pense_of the other. To take two examples known to the present 
writer, Mr Burn (Alexander the Great and the Hellenistic Empire) 
offers a vivid life of Alexander on the Classical model and subjoins a 
brief political history of the Hellenistic kingdoms; in his last chapter, 
however, in evaluating the achievements of Alexander, he picks up 
suggestions thrown out earlier and remarks, “it seems almost certain 
that the west of the Persian Empire, as it was in the fourth century, 
must have fallen away into the Mediterranean orbit”. The justification 
of the ‘must’ is left for further reading. Similarly, in Chatham and the 
British Empire, Sir Charles Grant Robertson concentrates attention 
on the political history of the age and afterwards isolates and evaluates 
the achievements of Chatham. In general the result of choosing the 
biography of an outstanding figure as the starting-point has been, as 
was to be expected, an emphasis on political and military history and 
an approximation to what has been described as “‘an apotheosis of the 
school history”. 

The three-fold task imposed on the writers of this series has aggra- 
vated the problems of compression inevitable in any short work. The 
most obvious method, to compress, is exemplified by Professor Pascal. 
in the PP series. Every sentence and every word matter, and there is 
the danger that they will all seem to matter equally. In’ the TYH 
series the problem is complicated by the need to fit all the information 
to be conveyed into the pattern of a biography. Mr Hill (Lenin and 
the Russian Revolution) solves the problem by omitting all but the 
most significant detail in order to concentrate attention on Lenin’s 
thought; but even so he is forced to take the reader to and fro in time 
in order to fit the logical development of events into the framework of 
biography. Another method, adopted by Mr Burn, as by Mr Walbank 
in the PP series, is to convey background information in a kind of ° 
shorthand, using the terminology of a different age. Sometimes, as in 
the description of Alexander’s army, modern parallels, familiar to 
most readers today, are used with good effect; more often they make 
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obscurity darker, and at their worst they are positively misleading. 
In describing the Parliamentary system of the eighteenth century, Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson finds space for a straightforward and very 
valuable explanation of how it differed from the system of today; but. 
elsewhere he falls back, as does Mr Burn, on the traditional text-book 
method of throwing in extra information by the way. This method is 
irritating, as it overburdens both the ear and the mind, and, when com- 
bined with the specialist phraseology into which academic historians 
readily slip (e.g. ‘the strength of the sons of Zeruiah’, ‘Nemesis 
followed, when his general Eukratidas successfully rebelled’) it pro- 
duces riddles for those not already familiar with the material. 

The problems of introducing the beginner to history through bio- 
graphy have not been solved, if indeed they are soluble; but these 
volumes will be of great value to students as a supplement to a straight- 
forward narrative history, since their ‘popularity’ lies only in their 
style. The information they contain is mostly first-hand, and they offer 
students access to sources and to the results of recent research. They 
do, moreover, achieve sometimes, in spite of stylistic defects, one of 
Mr Rowsée’s objects, the re-creation of the past. His arguments for the 
utility of history in the first part of his book will appear to many people 
to be vitiated by the highly personal and partisan judgments he 
adduces in support. of them; but,-when he leaves the uses of his- 
tory, abandons the Marxism he can neither accept nor escape and 
turns to the pleasures of history, he is on congenial ground. Here, 
the reader feels, is the real clue to the TYH series. It is difficult 
for human beings, who are making history, to study it with even that 
degree of impartiality they can apply to inanimate nature; but this 
difficulty is compensated by the greater possibilities of intuitive under- 
standing. To ‘feel’ the past may be dangerous, if the feeling is not the 
product of a deep and well-digested knowledge;.but it is also delight- 
ful. It is one of the merits of Mr Rowse’s book and of the TYH series 
that they make this aesthetic pleasure known. 
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THE ENGLISH TRADITION IN DESIGN by John Gloag (King Penguin) 2s. 6d. 
THE restless or triumphant man may sigh for new worlds to conquer; but 
Mr Gloag is too sensible, in the Jane Austen as well as the modern meaning 
of the word, to indulge in any such idleness. He knows that the battle is not 
yet won and he patiently persists. It is not enough for him that he and a band 
of brothers have seen the light, and may have grown a little weary of saying 
so: the light must be universally diffused. He is, therefore, indefatigable in 
preaching the history and principles of good design: and if the shallow, 
‘initiates’ turn aside with the superior comment, ‘Yet another book on design 
—and by Mr Gloag!’ they are merely demonstrating their lack of social 
sense and their failure to realize the work which education in design still has 
to do. 

This is a book which will reach hundreds of thousands: it is not written 
for the ‘initiates’: it is a simple exposition in a very small space, and at a very 
low price, of what may be commonplace to them but will be news to its 
intended readers. It is difficult to see how it could be better done. Indeed, it 
is a remarkable example of design itself: a long time, and many aspects of 
design during that time, have been summarized in a prose which is not 
strained by compression, and illustrated by seventy-two plates which have. 
not suffered in quality from the cheapness of the book. 

That is not to say, of course, that it is perfect. Mr Gloag, for example, 
seems to fall short of understanding the character of mediaeval civilization. . 
Speaking of foreign influences he says that ‘they emanated from fellow 
craftsmen in countries that were in a parallel phase of civilization’. (My 
italics.) Surely the important point is that we were all part of the same 
civilization, and that, therefore, French or Flemish influences were not 
‘foreign’ in the sense that they were to become later. The disintegration of 
Western Europe by the Renaissance and the Reformation changed the whole 
character of the relationship between English and Continental designers. 

Nor can I accept his statement that ‘the Elizabethan and Jacobean age, 
like the Victorian, produced great literature and poetry, and was a time of 
expansion and adventure and sublime confidence in the rectitude of current 
ideas’. (My italics again.) Surely it was precisely the conflict of ideas that made 
the greatness of the metaphysical poets: and were Matthew Arnold or 
Tennyson sublimely confident? There is perhaps an important principle 
to be discovered here: that literature can root in conflict but design only in 
stability. But I do not assert that it is so: I merely throw out the sug- 
gestion: it needs most careful examination. 
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I have one other criticism to make—that typography receives only a 
passing reference in the text and is entirely omitted from the illustrations. 
Obviously so small a book could not cover every aspect of design, but here 
is one where recent progress has been most notable and where the position 
is most thoroughly consolidated, as this little book itself witnesses. 


ANTHONY BERTRAM 


LET’S ALL GO SKETCHING by L. N. Staniland (Art and Educational Publishers 
Ltd) 125. 6d. 

STYLE IN SCULPTURE, edited by Leigh Ashton, FSA (Oxford University Press) 
4s. 6d. 

EDWARD BAWDEN by J. M. Richards (Penguin Books Ltd) 3s. 6d. 

THE TITLE of this book Let’s all go Sketching is admirable but there are already 
sufficient books which attempt to teach the ordinary individual how to be 
successful in that most exacting and difficult of all painting media—the water 
colour. 

By all means let us all paint, but it must be clearly understood that the artist 
must develop his own feeling and method of expression. Copying the style 
or mannerisms of a particular school, or artist, only serves to preclude 
individual perception and the growth of expression which the true develop- 
ment of feeling alone can give. 

As is so clearly shown by the excellent illustrations of the English Land- 
scape School at the end of this book, the basis of all good water-colour paint- 
ing depends on an appreciation of tone values, but this truth is not sufficiently 
conspicuous, either in the sketches which show the clever technique to be 
employed or in the text. - 

The public generally are much in debt to the authorities in our public 
galleries who increasingly realize the interest which has been aroused through 
the publication 6f reproductions in book form of great works of art. These 
do provide a real contribution to a sorely needed visual education. Our 
hunger is still great and we must ask for more. It is time, however, that a 
searching criticism was turned on the method of presentation and the 
capacity of the ordinary man to absorb from this method. 

‘Style in Sculpture’ is a case in point. A photograph of a three dimensional 
work of art must be very good indeed to show the real qualities of sculpture. 
Often it only gives a particular charm of its own which is very deceptive and 
sometimes art historians themselves appear to be a little hypnotized by the 
results. In this book the illustrations are hardly adequate even as photo- 
graphs and serve only as a reminder of works already known to a student. 
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A simple and straightforward attempt to elucidate differences of style is of 
course admirable in intention; but it is doubtful whether the method adopted 
in this little book~makes its points understood for the uninitiated. Potted 
facts in print by themselves do not create perception in an entirely different 
language and are dangerous as substituting a superficial knowledge for real 
understanding. Some of these notes appear to be positively confusing with- 
out a prior knowledge of the subject—in particular the labelling of the 
famous ivory Adoration (plate 5) as Romanesque. That it has a Romanesque 
element is not denied, but much of its technique, style and origin is Byzan- 
tine rather than Romanesque; and as the fusion is not a complete one, neither 
the choice nor the description appears very illuminating. 

In plate 9, which is presented to illustrate Gothic qualities, there are at least 
as strongly marked Romanesque tendencies. Art historians too often succumb 
to the temptation of the neat cataloguing of styles by periods and areas of 
culture, but the attempt to make art conform to such literary formula is often 
far from justified; when the complicated overlapping, interrelation and 
growth of styles is all the time a growing thing. 

This over-simplification of art, as a thing of pure types, is well illustrated 
in the continuation of the myth, repeated in regard to plate 5, that there is a 
‘Northern’ Celtic style apparently original to itself. This may be a convenient 
hypothesis, but it is as untenable as it is confusing when with few exceptions 
its motifs and even its linear weaving style are Perso-Byzantine in origin, and 
from direct contact with these sources. 

Such criticism is not intended merely as carping comment on a modest and 
valiant attempt to give us some idea of the changes of style in sculpture over 
1,700 years; but may we hope that similar publications will concentrate 
largely in the future on giving us a number of fine illustrations of one work or 
of one style, with a few contrasts to define that style. By this means we shall 
gradually build up a richer understanding of the many languages of visual 
art. This must be a slow process; only so can it succeed in enriching our 
perception. } 

Never has there been better value or better choice of subject than that given 
us at such an absurdly low cost by the Penguin Series of Modern Artists. No 
higher praise can be given to their latest publication than to say that it is just 
as good as the previous books in the series, both in standard of colour and 
tone as well as in the range by which it makes clear the artist’s intention and 
Message. 

Mr J. M. Richards’ résumé of Bawden’s career is, as is only to be expected, 
admirably lucid and well presented. 

The stimulating fact about this artist is that here is an East Anglian carry- 
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ing on the East Anglian tradition undiminished, with all its particularly linear 
approach to the resolving of form in landscape painting, and with its combina- 
tion of purity with dynamic force in amodern idiom—showing clearly, too, 
that its greatness is as yet by no means complete. It points the way for the 
emergence of an English School which will once again make a general 
contribution to the art and culture of its generation. ; 

How English it is—and here it is important to stress Mr Richards’ sug- 
gestion about this art. Where so few of the highly privileged war-artists had 
anything fresh to say about the vividly pictorial emotions of the war and the 
varied richness of its environment, he rightly emphasizes our debt to the 
contribution of Bawden, Ravilious and a few more. This is in itself a complete 
justification of his personality as an artist, but that is not to say that Bawden 
really felt the underlying quality of the Middle East. 

The fact is that he had the Englishman’s naive habit of taking England 
with him wherever he went, whether it is in Ethiopia or Bagdad or Kurdistan. 
This does not of course invalidate his art; indeed, it is a consistency which 
makes plain the genuine and highly romantic form of idealism which the 
Englishman, at his best, can still retain, but this view when expressed in 
distant lands is either a fairy-tale abstraction or a reaction to a way of life 
which is so foreign—a perpetual quality of decay which parodoxically to us 
continually renews itself and thrives in teeming new birth. This primeval 
reality which the soldier began by hating, often came in time to understand, 
and in which eventually he found a genuine fascination, is far from the care- 
fully hedged world of British Colonies and Embassies abroad. 

Bawden, who was always a bird of passage, never found such a quality, 
and it seems a great loss that those few English soldier artists who alone of 
the European armies did find it, as they did, and expressed it in paint, should 
remain unknown, for it was itself a rare, almost unique achievement. 

While therefore Bawden’s art is not concerned with this wider form of 
comprehension, it shows that Englishmen can retain a valid appreciation of 
their own which is of general and permanent interesi, coming as it does 
undiminished from the roots of English culture; a tradition which persists 
and is ripe for fuller development. 

R. B. 
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THE ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY by W. Friedmann (Stevens) 
255. 

RUSSIAN ZONE by Gordon Schaffer (Allen and Unwin) tos. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI ADVISED the Prince that ‘in taking a state the conqueror must 
arrange to commit all his cruelties at once so as not to have to recur to them 
every day, and so as to be able, by not making fresh changes, to reassure 
people and win them over by benefiting them. Whoever acts otherwise, 
either through timidity or bad counsels, is always obliged to stand with 
knife in hand... .’ 

The occupying powers which are now governing Germany are not in- 
spired by Machiavelli’s principles. Their avowed purpose was to establish 
the basis of democratic government in that country, but it would have been 
helpful if they had borne Machiavelli’s advice in mind. So far, however, they 
have been unable to agree on the principles of government or on their applica- 
tion, on reparations, or on the future constitution which they would like to 
see in Germany. More, their disagreements have been public and acrimonious 
and have now reached a stage when each side attempts to enlist the support 
of the Germans for its own particular policy, though it should be added that 
the English have exercised far more restraint in this matter than any of the 
other powers. The result has been a prolonged and demoralizing agony 
rather than the swift and decisive settlement required by political wisdom. 
‘The reasons for the present plight’, writes Professor Friedmann, ‘are to be 
sought in bad politics and poor morals no less than in muddled economic 
thinking.’ 

No critical observer of the German scene can feel confident today that the 
democratic institutions which have been established there have really taken 
root in the minds and hearts of. the German people, and one of the chief 
reasons for that doubt must be the fact that nearly all the social and political 
conditions required for the functioning of democratic institutions are absent 
in Germany. For one thing, democracy requires reason and a sense of social 
responsibility. Prolonged hunger makes men very unreasonable, and the 
terrible scarcity of the elementary necessities of life has led to an all-pervading 
atmosphere of black marketeering, corrupting not only society but the organs 
of government themselves. 

Germans, already well inured to bureaucracy, are now having their lives 
regulated by two bureaucracies—their own and that of the occupying powers. 
When Pelion is thus piled on Ossa the burden of delay becomes almost in- 
tolerable and the foreign bureaucracy is likely to prove worse than the native 
one since it cannot be publicly criticized. Professor Friedmann mentions, 
for example, that the points system for miners was put forward nine months 
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before it was adopted by the Control Commission. The Select Committee 
on Estimates, in its recent report on expenditure in Germany, rightly in- 
sisted once more on the rapid transfer of administrative responsibility to the 
Germans and further immediate reductions in British staff, leaving ‘a small 
expert staff of the highest possible quality’. 

One of the most important chapters in this book is that devoted to the 
German economic problem. Britain, as Professor Friedmann shows, is 
faced, more than any of the other occupying powers, with the dilemma that 
a revival of German export capacity in steel and coal, engineering, electrical 
equipment and optical instruments ‘is bound to clash with the need to 
stimulate British exports, unless the direction of German exports can be 
different from that of British exports’. Before the war a large part of 
Germany’s foreign trade went to eastern and south-eastern Europe, where 
Britain’s interests were relatively small. But now this area is no longer open. 
If, therefore, Britain wants to lighten the burden of her occupation costs, she 
must allow a recovery of German industry and thereby run the risk of 
creating difficulties for her own exports. At the present level of European 
needs, this difficulty would probably not arise for another five or ten years, 


but thereafter the only solution that can be found for both countries is the - 


restoration of economic interchange between eastern and western Europe 
and the use of German industrial capacity in the supply of under-equipped 
areas outside Europe. 

Professor Friedmann gives a lucid account of the work of reconstruction 
that has been done in the fields of public administration, of education and of 
legal and judicial reform. He discusses the questions of demilitarization and 
denazification, the establishments of the new political parties and the problems 
of German social and economic organization, and he has some shrewd com- 
ments to offer on all of these subjects. His book is undoubtedly the best 
survey of the achievements of Allied Military Government in Germany 
which is available at present. It is a well-argued, honest and outspoken 
account written on the basis of extensive personal experience and with a 
profound knowledge of the German background. 

It is a pity that the book is so poorly printed. The fount looks old- 
fashioned and tired, as though it had been cut some time early in the century, 
and it must be a matter of regret that the published price is so high, so that 
the book is not likely to reach a wide circle 4.’ readers. For we too often 
forget that the Germans are now governed not so much by their own com- 
paratively powerless provincial governments or such central agencies as 
have been created for the British and American zones, but by foreign 
military administrations not answerable to them and responsible only to 
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their own countries. This fact makes it all the more important that there 
should be a body of informed opinion here. 

Mr Schaffer’s study of Soviet rule in Germany shows very little critical 
detachment. Rather does-he seem concerned to state the Russian case. He 
has not been able to sustain the intention, announced in his foreword, of not 
drawing comparisons or contrasts between the policies in the various zones. 
His account is liberally interspersed with examples purporting to show the 

_ clumsiness, ignorance or reactionary ill-will of the Western Powers. His 
treatment of Russian economic policy in Ggrmany is hardly designed to 
give an accurate picture of the real situation. There is no mention of the 

"extent of dismantling of plants, although there are plenty of other and less 
useful figures in the text. -There is no mention of the amount of output 
which goes to Russia or the number of factories taken over by the Soviet 
trusts. No official information on these matters is available here and Mr 
Schaffer’s account would have greatly gained in interest if he had been able 
to supply some precise details. The author says he found the evidence of 
democratic development in the Russian zone conclusive, but the evidence 
he presents in this book raises the old question of what constitutes democracy. 
He denies that the Social Democrats in the Russian zone or, for that matter, 
other political parties, are subjected to any pressure. Yet there is now over- 
whelming evidence of intimidation and coercion. Perhaps it is not easy for 
the visitor to discover it. One remembers those who returned from visits to 
Nazi Germany prior to 1939 similarly convinced that there was no pressure. 

Sometimes his method of understatement is almost amusing, as, for 
instance, when he says that at the radio stations in the Soviet zone ‘a Russian 
official is always available for consultation’. Mr Schaffer is convinced that 
the Russians do not want to see Eastern Germany ‘bolshevized’ and sees 
proof for this contention in the Russian opposition to the permanent 
division of Germany. He does not, however, discuss the possibility that this 
opposition might be dictated by the wish to see the whole of Germany 
‘bolshevized’. It is not inconceivable that Russia might support German 
aspirations for national unity as the best means towards achieving this end. 

W. BURMEISTER 


| ‘THE BLEAK AGE (Penguin Books Ltd) 1s. 

THE REPUBLISHING Of The Bleak Age in Penguin form is a significant and 
valuable contribution. The book is much more than good social history. For 
those concerned with adult education it can be inspiring, for it places the 
present movement in its historical perspective, showing the urgency of what 
we have to do. 
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Mr and Mrs Hammond give us a picture of the industrial town in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and a striking interpretation of the movements 
of revolt and protest against the society developed by self-made men justify- 
ing their greed by the doctrines of Bentham. ‘Get on and get rich’ was the 
end and aim of their lives, and it was assumed that leisure and recreation were 
the prizes for hard work, the reward for industry and thrift, and that the poor 
man who failed to climb must be left to a life consisting merely of working, 
eating and sleeping. The ‘lower orders’ had no place in society and were 
excluded from all culture, even from all amusement or relaxation. 

It is clear to us how incomplete was this view of human nature, leaving 
wholly out of account the inner imaginative life of man, all those impulses to 
fellowship which show themselves in love of beauty in art and nature, and 
all those longings which are not concerned with getting on and getting rich. 
And as these great and deep stirrings cannot be suppressed, they asserted 
themselves on the one hand in the writings of Shelley, Wordsworth and 
Dickens, and on the other in the movements of working class discontent. Mr 
Hammond makes the important point that the relative failure of Owen’s 
Co-operation or of Chartism is not what is significant, for in all these 
movements is to be seen the same force and impulse—the awakening of that 
side of human nature which the followers of Bentham chose to forget. Then, 
as now, the conflict was between two views of the nature of man. 

Toil has always been the lot of the workers, but in the ancient days it was 
always recognized that there must be some recreation and relief. Athens 
found it in the enjoyment of beauty and art as part of a living religion. In 
Rome the workér was offered circuses and brutalized amusements. The 
medieval peasant could gaze in wonder at the colour and splendour of church 
ritual. Only in the town life of England in the Bleak Age was recreation and 
entertainment wholly denied to the ‘lower orders’. Treating man as a machine 
or less than a machine, we forgot that he is a creature of spirit, and that there 
is a fellowship to be found which has nothing to do with achieving material 
success and security. 

Here Mr Hammond’s thesis is directly relevant to our present problems in 
adult education. In our age the right to leisure has been recognized, but we 
have left the huge proportion of our population without the training or 
education to use it. We have invented mass entertainment in the radio and 
cinema, but since the undeveloped mind must respond to the sensational, the 
immediate and the crude, we risk the debasing of the level of our culture so 
long as commercial interests are left to satisfy popular taste. 

‘Education for leisure’ becomes much more than instruction in ways of 
putting by the idle hour. It is seen as the task of feeding the inner imaginative 
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life of man, starved in the society of the nineteenth century towns and 
withering under the influence of mechanized entertainment in our own day. 
Adult education is a first necessity for the spiritual life of our society. The 
whole movement is historically part of the emergence of the view of man 
which Mr Hammond describes, and books like The Bleak Age, which help 
to make us conscious of this fact are themselves symptoms of this view of 
society which recognizes the spiritual in man. As such they are of the first 
importance. GEORGE L. TREVELYAN 


THE FIRST EIGHTEEN MONTHS (Penguin Books) 2s. 6d. 
EVERYONE engaged as student or tutor, in adult education knows the handicap 
of a lack of visual aids. This picture-diary is one of the many efforts made by 
the Bureau of Current Affairs to fill the gap. It is a useful contribution; a 
reference book of the main events in international politics in the eighteen 
months after V-Day. It has a sharp impact on the eye, a jolting effect on the 
mind and memory. The main themes of the period emerge through the 
pictures and are given a pattern by a script which presents the issues in the 
form of questions suitable as a point of departure for discussion groups. 

There can be a strange fatalism about a picture-diary. The events and 
issues of politics appear to be locked up in the photographs, a sphinx-like 
riddle to be guessed at in the surrounding detail. For example, when the 
failure of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in London portrayed in the grim 
looks of Messrs Molotov and Bevin, is contrasted with the comparative 
success of the Moscow Conference, displayed in their smiles, one feels that 
_ spell which sends people today guessing the omens from the chance looks of 

statesmen at any conference. And there is the picture of the woman, hungry 
and dispirited, ‘waiting for the machine of international co-operation to 
deliver the goods—or at least a basic ration of bread and hope’; the shot of 
Molotov and Vyshinsky leaving Paris for New York while presumably a 
world waits passively for their next move. It is a terrible truth of course that 
individual helplessness is strongly felt in our complicated world. As W. E. 
Williams emphasizes in the preface, adult discussion groups must choose as 
well as know; adult education must stimulate action as well as curiosity. It 
does seem, however, an inescapable danger of a picture-review taken alone 
that it must in some degree emphasize passivity. It was no accident that so 
many of the Nazi arguments were put to Occupied Europe in picture- 
magazines. 

The difficulty is the greater since visual aids are so badly needed. On the 
whole this picture-diary solves the problem well, but would have been better, 
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if the proportion of maps had been more than three to some one hundred 
pictures. The way out seems to be to use the pictures to jerk the spectator 
into an interest and then to turn that interest quickly to the facts and through 
study and discussion to an understanding of them. 

Summaries of tendencies during the period are brief and to the point and 
always direct attention to questions to which we all must find answers. 
Rightly, the diary does not try to answer them; for that the photographs and 
the summaries must be left behind. But new discussion groups could start 
with them and even university tutorial classes could return to them periodic- 
ally as focal points for the relation of their studies. 

For instance, the diary makes a useful link between the inability of the 


Foreign Ministers in London to agree on the meaning of the word ‘democratic’ 


and the attitudes of East and West to the problem as evidenced in European 
election methods. This theme is in turn linked with the dissolving of the 
world into spheres of influence, and the events of the Middle and Far East 
are brought into the pattern. It is this emphasis on a few themes which manages 
to give shape.and significance to the chronological sequence of photographs. 
It has the advantage of making the themes part of life as it is unfolded, more 
real than they might have been had the facts been collected under the heading 
of a ‘subject’. 

It is always difficult in adult education to define ‘Current Affairs’ as a 
subject. This diary should enable every adult group to remind itself, as it 
pursues the studies which must be undertaken to answer the questions about 
international politics which the diary raises, that the abstractions of history, 
politics and economics come from life where we all determine the answer. 


NORMAN DEES 


EXPLAINING ECONOMICS by Gertrude Williams (Bureau of Current Affairs 
Background Handbook No. 4) 2s. 

THE WORLD'S WEALTH by W. G. Moore (Pelican Books) 1s. 

wuat is the most satisfactory method of introducing economic theory to 
the adult who is not willing to discipline himself to a formal and unrealistic 
study, but who wants, especially at the beginning, interest and relevance to 
normal life? Broadly, three answers have been given by available text-books. 
Books of the type of Clay’s ‘Economics for the General Reader’, or Penson’s 
‘Economics of Everyday Life’ try to interest the student diversely in demand 
and supply economics; Meade’s ‘Introduction to Economic Analysis and 
Policy” introduces the student immediately to theoretic economic analysis 
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through the problem of unemployment; Hick’s ‘Social Framework’ brings 
the student to economic theory through a study of the national income. 

Mrs Williams’ fifty-six page pamphlet uses the first approach. She deals 
with the differences between a price-planned and a centrally planned 
economy, with the structure of industry including monopoly and com- 
petition, with fluctuations in production, money, the problem of foreign 
‘trade and the distribution of income. A very considerable amount of informa- 
tion on these subjects is packed into the small space available. Her book is in 
no sense a text-book nor is it likely to replace any of the older books. But 
it would be a useful addition, not only because it is cheap and short (both 


important considerations which are often difficult to satisfy in class book- - 


boxes), to the bookbox of any group discussing economics at a stage a little 
beyond the exchange of inexpert opinion. A note at the end suggests two 
ways in which the book can be used: individual group members may read it 
(and presumably discuss it) themselves, or the group may study under the 
guidance of a tutor. The latter course is to be preferred. It may be possible 
to produce a group self-educator in economics but this is not it. The sections 
are not sufficiently inter-related, the discussion is, strangely, not sufficiently 
linked with the real problems of the economic world, the section on the 
advantages and disadvantages of monopoly having for example a curiously 
academic flavour, and in places the argument is one-sided. Mrs Williams 
appears to accept for instance not only the solutions for unemployment but 
also the economic theory of the Government White Paper on Employment 
Policy. 

But whatever its shortcomings and they must be largely due to lack of 
space—which makes it particularly unfortunate to have wasted valuable 
inches on silly illustration incapable of explaining economics—it is a serious 
and useful book which will aid any tutor trying to teach economics at the 
terminal course level or below. 

The World’s Wealth is an account, not of economics, but of economic 
geography. It raises some economic questions and would be useful to any 
group or individual who wants a straightforward account of the world’s 
natural resources, and a very short account of its industrial centres, transport 
system and consumers. A reference book rather than a book to be read, it 
has fortunately a good index. 


H. E. S. MARKS 
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OCCASIONAL PAPERS, NOS. 2 AND 3 (British Social Hygiene Council Publica- 
tions) 

PROBLEM FAMILIES by C. Fraser Brockington, MD, DPH, County Medical 
Officer of Health, Yorks (WR). Foreword by C. P. Blacker, MA, MD. 

WHEN THE FAMILY FAILS by W. F. Roper, MB, BS, Principal Medical 
Officer, H.M. Prison, Wakefield. 

PROBLEM FAMILIES by G. H. Keir. Foreword by Dr Hermann Mannheim. 
(Handbooks for Discussion Groups, No. 17, Association for Education in 
Citizenship.) 

THE THEME Of the child in his family setting is common to these three new 
papers. Dr Brockington draws a clear picture of those Problem Families which 
‘are not synonymous with the “submerged tenth” of Charles Booth.’ 
Quoting his own and other researches, he describes them as the sediment of 
mud at the bottom of our social pool, which passed unseen as long as ‘the 
whole pool was cloudy’: that is, ‘when education was perfunctory and child 
delinquency went unregarded ... Housing and sanitation were quite neglected.’ - 
But we can detect and define it ‘now the pool has cleared.’ It remains because, 
in the words of Dr Blacker, ‘Man not only responds to his surroundings; he 
also creates them.’ 

In such homes, low incomes are hopelessly mismanaged, conditions are 
filthy and insanitary, beds overcrowded and the children ill-clad and undis- 
ciplined. School attendances are most irregular. There are no fixed meals. 
Delinquency and wiidness of all kinds abound. The incidence of such homes 
may be anything from one to three in a thousand, according to the district. 
Help and advice from well-intentioned callers is without effect. Infection, 
illegitimate births, petty crime and other social evils remain permanent 
features of any community so long as this free breeding-ground is left to 
them. It is even claimed that ‘dullness amounting to mental deficiency was 
actually being created among the children of such families by the absence of 
normal care’, though this last statement would not be universally accepted. In 
the interests of the children, Dr Brockington pleads for more drastic statutory 
powers, including right of entry and the registration of these families. But 
official authority to intervene should always support the continuance of the 
family as a unit rather than the removal of the children to other homes. 
Practical social workers should be appointed to take off their coats and clean 
and straighten up the home conditions. Here is a significant change in policy 
which reflects a trend in modern thought. The role of the proposed household 
worker is, however, certainly not an enviable one and possibly a little 
thankless. 

Writing from prison experience, Dr Roper is in a position to probe more 
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deeply into the origins of delinquent behaviour. He says much that psycholo- 
gists have long been saying, but points it sharply as a problem for society to 
tackle. He finds the causes of criminality to lie, not in the inheritance of a 
difficult temperament, nor in the general conditions of a ‘bad’ life-long 
environment, but in the ‘early family situation, since it is then that the basic 
faulty habits or reaction are induced in the child’. The family is ‘a social womb 
out of which the child will be born into society made or marred, just as he 
may emerge whole or deformed out of the maternal womb’. When the young 
child fails in the supreme task of personal relationship, he is likely to continue 
the failure in his relation to society. Resentment against the parent-figure 
may lead to aggressiveness and hostility, and so by the continual arousal of 
conflict he provides himself with subjective evidence that the world is against 
him, that there is ‘satisfaction in successful self-assertion and indignity in 
submission’. An authentic psychological interpretation of the delinquent’s 
mind is summed up in these words ‘What he does not know, and cannot 
know, is that he has made the world in his own image, and gets back what he 
has put out.’ 

Examples quoted by Dr Roper show that insecurity in the home, the lack 
of a common standard obtained from both parents, may also set the stage for 
crime, by forming two incompatible tendencies at war with each other. Thus 
a wife-murderer who had followed his father into habits of excessive drinking, 
while appreciating his mother’s censure of this conduct, repeated the parental 
discord in his own married life and was really seeking to kill, not a real 
woman but ‘his conscience, a part of himself derived from childhood and the 
family.’ In another instance, homosexuality is traced to the clash with a 
dominant mother, sharpened by the presence of an ‘ineffectual father’. 

An important and quite inevitable parallel is drawn between criminality 
and neurosis, since the latter is also a ‘family product’ and a ‘defect in the 
capacity to manage personal relationships’. Still further consideration of a 
group of ‘ill-conditioned’ persons who ‘appear as the parents of criminals or 
neurotics’, leads to the conclusion that about 25 per cent of the population 
‘could be very much improved if they were better trained in childhood’. 

Four lines of remedial action are suggested as the answer of society to this 
problem: economic improvement, which nevertheless will probably ‘have to 
wait on better social feeling rather than the latter on the former’, therapeutic 
measures, family associations on the lines of the Peckham Experiment, and 
propaganda. ‘We are, in this subject as a whole, mainly at the stage of propa- 
ganda.’ The word ‘education’ would perhaps be even more applicable. It is 

"precisely at this point that adult education comes into the picture, for better 
understanding is required of parents above all. : 
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Welcome may therefore be accorded to Mr Keir’s pamphlet. There is a 
considerable difference between the ‘Family Problems’ of the average young 
adults attending Discussion Groups and the ‘Problem Families’ of the two 
highly condensed reports by specialists. And yet perhaps the difference is 
only relative. Mistakes of a rather special kind are easy to make in post-war 
Britain. On the subject of ‘Marriage’ the writer wisely gives a place to 
finances, the attitude of the modern woman to paid jobs, the insufficiency of 
the housewife’s lot after the group-sharing of service life, the need for 
balance between the claims of companionship, children, common aims and 
sexuality; and in particular, to the gruelling test of ‘living with his (or her) 
parents’. The need for working compromises, voluntary decisions based on 
clarification between the parties, is urged by way of homely instances, and the 
way to mature-mindedness as an alternative to the blind emotive reactions 
derived from childhood, is made a little plainer by reference to ‘mental 
mechanisms’ such as projection, identification and over-compensation; 
but all in the simplest possible manner. 

The secohd part of the pamphlet explores the rights and needs of children 
at all stages, from infancy to adolescence, and the best help that parents can 
usually give while a child is accomplishing the difficult task of growing 
straight instead of crooked. The question at issue is not ‘Do I love my child?” 
but ‘How do I love my child?” The advice given in this part, as in the first, 
follows safe, well-proven essentials obtained from psychology or sheer 
experience, and is not of a kind to call out much criticism except from highly 
partisan viewpoints. This is not only discreet but tactically sound, since 
enough controversy is likely to arise within the group discussion, these 
plain human issues being what they are. Now and again Mr Keir throws the 
ball quite frankly to his readers: ‘One sometimes finds that whereas girlsare 
expected to help in the house, boys have never been trained to do this. It is an 
interesting point to ask why this is so.’ There is just the faint suspicion of a 
rather over-facile attitude on one occasion. ‘Fortunately, the majority of 
children pass through their childhood phase without much trouble, either to 
themselves or to their parents.’ Parents must certainly be given some en- 
couragement to proceed with their function, but surely, every child is a 
special problem? 


E. GWEN MOUNTFORD 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND THE HELLENISTIC EMPIRE by A. R. Burn (Teach 
Yourself History Library), English Universities Press, 1947. PP- xii++-297. 

55. net. 

ALEXANDER, LIKE Augustus and Constantine, is a shadowy oie we shall 
never know him. Eminent contemporaries wrote his history, but their works 
are lost save for isolated fragments and second-hand paraphrases. But 
generations of scholars since Droysen’s day have worked over the evidence, 
interpreting it and re-interpreting, until now it is possible to write such a 
fine summary of his career as Dr Tarn has given us in the sixth volume of 
the Cambridge Ancient History, or as Wilcken produced in his biography, 
now available in an English translation. English readers, who have sought 
an introduction to what is known of Alexander, have in recent years turned 
to Tarn and Wilcken. Whether they will now turn instead to Mr Burn’s 
book remains to be seen. Mr Burn has given us an extensive and on the whole 
accurate description of Alexander’s marches and victories; yet we fear that 
many, who have profited from his studies of earlier Mediterranean history, 
will be disappointed with his work on Alexander. 

We say nothing of the style in which Mr Burn has chosen to write his 
book—‘clearly the boy was not a “sissy” ’ (p. 21), ‘they should have “what 
was coining to them” ’ (p. 161), ‘the Ouxians had “had it”’ (p. 162), etc. 
We say nothing of the ‘mother-fixation’ (p. 7) and the ‘Oedipus complex’ 
(p. 8), which Mr Burn is inclined to attribute to Alexander. But we may 
wonder whether Mr Burn has done well to concentrate almost entirely on 
Alexander as a soldier. He devotes five pages to the battle on the Granicus, 
nine to the siege of Tyre, fifteen to Gaugamela, and so on. But what was 
Alexander’s contribution to the art of war? Did he revolutionize military 
technique or did he leave it more or less as he found it? What use did he make 
of his victories? What of the Hellenization of the East? Why did he found his 
great cities? What were the consequences of his policy in this respect? What 
relationship did he foresee between Greeks and non-Greeks within his 
Empire? It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that Mr Burn devotes less space 
to these and similar questions than he does to the tales of how Alexander 
first rode Bucephalas and how he encountered Diogenes. 

The reason for this disproportion would seem to be revealed by Ch. xiv, 

‘Alexander in World History’, from which the surprising fact emerges that, 
in Mr Burn’s opinion, Alexander’s career was of a merely transient import- 
ance. True, he begins this chapter by saying that ‘No soldier in history is 
more indisputably “great” than Alexander’: but how is this statement sup- 
ported? After a reference to Alexander’s ‘ ““daemonic” strength of will and 
_ leadership’, Mr Burn states that ‘He wrote his name across the Near and 
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Middle East for two hundred years: yet his work was emphemeral in that the - 
Empire which he left, even in the strong hands of the early Seleukids, was 
dying on its feet from the first generation’ (p. 274—my italics). Mr Burn con- 
tinues: ‘Even his personality made no permanent impression beyond the 
Greco-Roman world’ (p. 274—author’s italics). There follows a rather 
speculative discussion on the rdle played by the individual in history. The 
discussion is not over-favourable to Alexander: ‘It has long been a common- 
place that Alexander owed to his father a better “start”’ than any other con- 
queror in history, inheriting as he did the best army ever yet seen’ (p. 277); 
‘It is clear that in any society a man of his physical (including cerebral) 
make-up would have excelled in whatever road to acknowledged excellence 
was laid before him in youth. In a peaceful age he would have been a famous 
man of peace; a politician or capitalist—and probably also a notable athlete’ 
(pp. 277 f); ‘It is clear that, born a few centuries later, he would have been a 
famous and dominating saint’ (p. 278). While allowing some importance to 
Alexander’s character (p. 279), Mr Burn thinks that ‘it remains nevertheless 
probable that someone . . . would have led Philip’s army to the assault 
sooner or later’, but whether he would have gone as far as Alexander is open 
to question. Would Alexander, if he had lived, have anticipated the Romans 
by uniting the entire Mediterranean basin? Mr Burn does not think so 
(p. 281), partly because ‘there were not enough Macedonians and Greeks to 
crush local particularism with ruthless brutality, as the Romans were able 
to do’ (p. 281). The march to Bactria and India was not for the good of the 
world (p. 283). In all, no British commander resembles Alexander so closely 
as does Montrose (pp. 278, 285). And so we reach the end of the chapter on 
the significance of a man whose career forms one of the most profoundly 
important episodes in recorded history. The reader may well wonder 
whether Alexander’s claims to greatness are well based. 

So far as can be judged from the wrapper of this book, the present series 
is designed to include only one other volume on Greek history. This will 
be entitled Pericles and the Athenian Tragedy, and it too will be written by 
Mr Burn. It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr Burn will allow himself time to 
write a book which will in some measure convey to the reader the greatness 
of Pericles and of Athens. 


E. A. THOMPSON 


Just published 
EVANGELISM AND EDUCATION 


The Presentation of Religion to Adults 
by T. E. Jessop 6s net 


Upon many men and women today the Christian faith makes its first real 
impact when they are grown up. If they are to respond at all it is vital that 
religion should be presented to them with interest and freshness, and with 
human understan ing. The best methods of adult education must 
employed. Professor Jessop had quite unusual opportunities of studyin 
the religious situation in the Forces and offers many practical and teste 
suggestions. 


Books for Teachers to recommend 


THE DIFFICULTY OF FAITH 


by Douglas Stewart 3s 6dnet |. 

THE SCHOOL OF MANHOOD 

by Dorothy F. Wilson 6s net 
* GOOD NEWS FOR MANKIND 

by Alec R. Vidler, DD 3s net 


SCM PRESS, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London WC1 


COLOURS FOR ART 


Modern Art Opaque - Water Colours 
Aqua Powder Colours - Poster 
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BRUSHES PAPERS 
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FIVE CENTURIES 
OF PAINTING 


An exhibition of repro- 
ductions of the last 500 


years of European Painting 
[54 Frames] 


Available on loan from the 
British Institute of Adult 
Education 


Applications to the Assistant Secretary, 
John Skipp, B.I.A.E. 29 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN 
CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY | 


—THE CONTRIBUTION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Report of the 21st Annual 
Conference of the British 
Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, held at Christ Church, 


Oxford, September 1947 


Ready shortly, copies price 2s. 
from B.I.A.E. 


29 Tavistock Square 
London, W.C.1 


_recent publications in the Current Affairs series. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


3d. per word; minimum, 4/- 
Box Numbers, | /- extra 


Replies to Box Numbers should be 
addressed ‘Adult Education’, 29 Tavi- 
stock Square, London WCI. 


LECTURES 
INSTITUTE FOR THE SCIENTIFIC TREAT- 
MENT OF DELINQUENCY, 8 Bourdon Street, 
WI. (Mayfair 0632-3.) A course of six lectures on 
DELINQUENCY AND THE EDUCATOR will 
be given at the Institute by MISS BARBARA 
LOW, BA, on January 27, February 3, 13, 24, 
March 2 and 9, 1948, at 6.30 pm. Earl y application 
to the General Secretary. 


The aim of Esperanto 
is to end the confusion of tongues 
which began in the Tower of Babel. 
The object of Esperanto isto further 
world peace, since an international 
auxiliary language is common 
ground upon which all peoples 
may meet in understanding. Easy 
to learn; logical, musical, and 
practical. A complete correspond- 
ence course costs only 10s., includ- 
ing textbook, dictionary, and 
correction of exercises. 

Write for free particulars today: 
The British Esperanto 
. Association Inc 


Dept A.D. 25, 140 Holland Park Ave, W.11 


PUBLICATIONS 

THE HISTORIAN’S SCRAPBOOK—A Picture 
Gallery of Life during the Nineteenth Century; 
selected and edited by R. S. Lambert. A limited 
number of this book published by the B.1.A.E. 
in 1932, is available from the Institute Office. 


RUMOUR by Rosemary Pritchard and BRI- 
TAIN’S TRADE CRISIS by Ronald Beech, are two 


Applications to the Bureau of Current Affairs, 
Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, London, W.I. 
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Teaching of English Series 


This series now numbers over 200 volumes. Each book is edited by an expert 
and contains notes and éxercises. A complete list of titles available may be 
had on application. Cloth Bound. Gilt Lettering. Senior Volumes 2s. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 


Folk Tales of Wales 
* EIRWEN JONES 

A collection of thirty folk tales and 

poems drawn from many parts of 

Wales. Illustrated. 


* 


Youth and 
the Village Club 


E. M. CLARK 
‘An excellent short book, which is 
admirably produced.’— Times Educa- 


Doctor Johnson 
CHARLES MARSHALL 


This short biography of Dr Johnson 
also provides a lively impression of 


_ the social scene of his time. 


READY SHORTLY 


Antony and Cleopatra 
Edited by NORA RATCLIFF o.a. 
Follows the pattern of the other 


Shakespeare plays in the series. 


tional Supplement. Illus. 5s. net’ Ample notes are provided. 


Citizens All 


British Democracy at Work 
M. W. THOMAS 


‘Combines in an unusual degree clarity of exposition, a lavish distribution of 
diagrams which are both helpful and attractive, and a deceptively simple 
style.’-—Economist. Illustrated 15s. net 


France and the French 


E. A. CRADDOCK, M.A. 


‘I have nothing but praise for Mr Craddock’s France and the French... The 
format and presentation are a triumph for cheap book production, the arrange- 
ment and development of the arguments most calculated to arouse and 
provoke profitable discussion. M1 Craddock knows his France and brings a 
most sympathetic and subtle understanding and insight to bear on the 
problems that have confronted the French people down the ages.’-—Journal 
of Education. (Charter for Youth.) 5s. net 
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SIGHT AND SOUND 


An iridependent, international film Review 
treating the Cinema seriously in all its 
aspects. Very fully illustrated. 


THE MONTHLY 
FILM BULLETIN 


Impartial reviews of all films, entertain- 
ment, educational, documentary. 


THE MONTHLY 


FILM STRIP REVIEW 


a new publication reviewing film strips by 
teachers for teachers (commences January, 
1948). 


These are some of the publications of 


THE BRITISH 
FILM INSTITUTE 


4 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 


LONDON WCI 


An independent organization financed through H.M. 
PRIVY COUNCIL 
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